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the  greatness  and  splendour  of  the  nation.” 
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PREFACE. 


In  June,  1883,  Captain  Wolff  read  a pamphlet 
at  the  request  of  the  National  Health  Society, 
in  which  he  dealt  with  an  acknowledged  blot 
in  our  social  system.  I allude  to  the  bad  food 
and  altogether  shocking  and  expensive  cuisine 
of  the  poor.  The  remedy  which  he  suggested 
was  received  with  that  cautious  apathy  which 
characterizes  the  Englishman’s  treatment  of 
everything  out  of  the  usual  routine.  Captain 
Wolff  proposed  to  start  public  kitchens  on  an 
enormous  scale.  90,000,000  fourpenny  por- 
tions were  to  be  issued  annually  from  150 
kitchens  situated  in  the  poorest  parts  of  London. 
Instead  of  the  present  ruinous  plan  pursued 
by  the  poor  of  buying  raw  material  in  small 
quantities  and  then  wasting  half  and  cooking 
the  rest  badly,  the  public  kitchen  would  offer 
them  small  but  adequate  quantities  of  ex- 
quisitely cooked  food,  the  raw  materials  of  which 
had  been  purchased  wholesale  and  distributed 
cheaply,  because  worked  up  in  vast  quantities 
at  a time.  The  poor  were  to  save  from  30  to  50 
per  cent,  by  the  transaction,  whilst  those  who 
invested  their  capital  in  the  kitchen  were  to 
realize  17  per  cent,  for  their  money.  John 
Bull  listened,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  said  the 
German  captain  was  sanguine,  went  home,  and 
soon  forgot  all  about  Wolff  and  his  public 
kitchens. 
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Suddenly  tlie  captain,  who  had  retired  a 
little  disappointed  with  the  Englishman’s  want 
of  intelligence,  but  not  in  the  least  shaken 
in  purpose,  became  aware  that  his  pamphlet 
was  being  read  far  and  wide.  The  press  was 
indeed  cautious,  but  several  thoughtful  people 
who  had  long  been  brooding  over  “ Food  for 
the  Million  ” perceived  that  at  last  an  idea 
had  been  started  which  promised  to  solve  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  problems  of 
the  day.  The  conception  was  obviously  sound. 
It  was  merely  a novel  extension  of  a most 
familiar  principle — that  principle  is  simply  the 
economy  of  production  on  a large  scale  through 
the  organized  division  and  distribution  of  labour. 
But  a conception  is  one  thing  and  its  realization 
is  another. 

Captain  Wolff  saw  at  once  the  necessity  of 
proving  each  step  of  his  process  to  demonstra- 
tion. He  accordingly  revised  his  pamphlet, 
became  his  own  critic,  was  even  anxious  to 
make  the  worst  of  his  case,  admitted  that  he 
had  underrated  ground-rent  in  London,  and 
overrated  the  necessity  for  starting  on  a scale- 
so  large  as  to  be  at  present  chimerical. 

Determined  to  succeed,  he  has  now  con- 
formed himself  to  the  severely  practical  in  all 
things.  He  has  recast  his  statistics,  worked 
them  out  with  more  than  German  exhaustive- 
ness upon  data  of  unquestionable  stability, 
and  produced  in  this  book,  “ Food  for  the 
Million,”  a work  which  is  in  my  opinion  destined 
to  form  a new  era  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
a subject  which  lies,  as  far  as  any  mere 
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physical  thing  can  lie,  at  the  root  of  the  national 
health  and  happiness. 

Captain  W old'  contemplates  setting  up  in  popu- 
lous and  needy  districts  (and  he  has  mapped 
out  the  whole  of  London)  separate  kitchens — 
which  can  be  started  for  about  5000/.  apiece — 
will  feed  about  2000  daily,  and  yield  35  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay,  12  per  cent,  of  which  only 
will  p’O  to  the  shareholders,  the  rest  to  be  other- 
wise  distributed  for  excellent  reasons,  as  will 
be  found  stated  in  the  book. 

As  we  read,  conviction  seems  almost  to  be 
forced  upon  the  mind.  Each  point  is  firmly 
established  and  buttressed  with  argument,  illu- 
mined with  minute  and  exhaustive  technical 
knowledge,  a profound  sympathy  with  the  poor, 
and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  tastes 
and  habits. 

The  scientifically  calculated  proportions  of 
nourishment — the  mode  of  cooking,  especially 
vegetables — the  attention  to  flavour,  to  what  the 
captain  calls  gastronomic  and  palatal  fancy — 
the  friendly  shelter — facility  of  access — 
machinery  for  distribution — selection  of  attend- 
ants— bright  and  appetizing  cooking  apparatus, 
with  clean  and  shining  metal  implements  in  full 
view — hot-water  plates  for  transfer — cheap 
lavatories  and  club-rooms — the  admirable  ticket; 
system  enabling  the  poor  to  buy  a whole  week’s 
meals  on  Saturday  when  they  have  got  the 
money,  and  to  know  exactly  what  they  will  get 
for  their  tickets — not  a detail  has  been  omitted  ; 
whilst  the  captain’s  idea  of  lady  directresses 
and  vigilant  gentlemen  delegates  provides  some- 
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tiling  like  a new  vocation  for  unemployed  people 
of  a philanthropic  turn — whose  philanthropy  is, 
by  the  way,  not  to  go  wholly  unrewarded. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  call  attention  to 
Captain  Wolff’s  pamphlet  in  the  columns  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette , but  it  would  ill  become  me  in 
these  few  w^ords  of  preface  to  attempt  any 
further  description  of  what  is  so  admirably  set 
forth  in  the  following  pages. 

In  this  age  of  scepticism  there  remains  one 
thing  constant,  and  that  is  the  British  stomach. 
The  true  apostle  of  that  will  never  lack  serious 
and  attentive  hearers.  Captain  Wolff  is  more 
than  an  apostle  of  the  stomach,  he  has  the 
truest  insight  into  the  connection  between 
physical  and  moral  health,  and  he  believes  that 
a better  fed  community  will  not  only  be  a 
happier  and  healthier,  but  a more  moral  people. 
We  have  it  on  the  highest  authority  that  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  wholesome  quality  and  sufficiency 
of  man’s  food  has  a very  direct  relation  to  his 
moral  receptivity,  and  that  it  undoubtedly  helps 
him  to  do  whatsoever  his  hand  findeth  to  do  - 
with  his  might,  is  a fact  of  daily  experience. 

H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A. 

St.  James's,  Marylebone,  London. 
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FOOD  FOB  THE  MILLION. 


A GUIDE 

FOR  STARTING  PUBLIC  KITCHENS. 


I.  Preliminary  Remarks. 

1.  About  a year  ago,  the  columns  of  our  leading- 
papers  overflowed  with  bitter  complaints  on  the 
part  of  the  public  that  the  price  of  meat  never 
declined,  in  spite  of  the  yearly  increasing  im- 
ports from  abroad ; that  fish  was  to  be  had 
cheaper,  when  ordered  and  sent  from  the  Lon- 
don fish-markets,  sixty  to  one  hundred  miles  by 
rail  and  road,  than  at  the  very  spot  where  it  was 
taken  from  the  sea  or  river ; and  that  the  loaf 
had  not  increased  in  size,  although  wheat  was 
cheaper  than  it  had  been  for  many  a year. 

These  charges  were  soon  followed  by 
similar  ones  against  omnipotent  water-com- 
panies, and  against  the  extortionate  rents  of 
house-owners  in  poor  districts,  and  they  will 
certainly  be  reinforced  in  future  by  more  and 
similar  outcries  against  unfair  dealing  in  other 
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fields.  Thus  step  by  step  the  public  has  become 
aware  of  the  depressing  fact,  that  although  we 
have  at  length,  after  much  strife  and  struggle, 
banished  our  stern  old  master,  “Monopoly,” 
the  succeeding  sweet  mistress,  “ Free  Compe- 
tition ” — who  had  for  so  long  a time  fascinated 
us  by  her  charms — has  clandestinely  brought 
forth  two  obnoxious  children,  in  the  “ Ring  ” 
and  the  “ Adulteration  of  all  kinds  of  goods.” 
Three  of  her  legitimate  children,  the  “middle- 
man,” the  “agent,”  and  the  “commercial  travel- 
ler,” had  already  been  introduced  to  us  long  ago. 
We  knew  their  father,  “ Commercial  Struggle,” 
and  we  had  silently  recognized  their  rights  of 
existence  ; but  the  above-named  “ illegitimate  ” 
offspring  has  taken  us  by  surprise,  and  filled  us 
with  indignation.  People  have  begun,  moreover, 
to  recognize  that  such  a numerous  family  cannot 
but  cause  a good  deal  of  extra  expense,  and 
they  have  thus,  by  degrees,  come  to  understand 
why  their  daily  necessaries,  when  good,  are  so 
expensive,  and,  when  cheap,  consist  mostly  of 
adulterated,  or  second  to  fifth-rate  goods. 

This  discovery  has  been  a real  shock  to  us, 
for  we  had  always  been  taught  that  the  influence 
of  this  kind  mother,  Free  Competition,  would 
prove  to  be  of  such  omnipotent,  price-abating, 
and  price-levelling  nature  that  nobody  would  . 
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ever  dare  artificially  to  raise,  still  less  to  keep 
up,  the  cost  of  any  imaginable  article  above  its 
natural  standard,  or  to  smuggle  worthless  goods 
into  the  market  as  genuine.  And  yet  we  have 
suddenly  received  indisputable  proofs  that  both 
these  things  are  done  ! 

Amongst  the  “ upper  classes  ” this  discovery 
had  been  made  several  years  earlier,  and  in  order 
to  save  themselves  from  the  obnoxious  tyranny 
of  the  upstarts  before  alluded  to,  they  quickly 
and  resolutely  adopted  the  only  proper  means 
of  self-protection  left  to  them,  by  starting  co- 
operative stores,  which  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose very  well,  and  have  equally  satisfied  both, 
customers  and  shareholders. 

But  very  little  has  been  done  for  the  labouring 
from  hand-to-mouth-living  classes,  who  yet  are 
counted  by  millions,  and  have  suffered  from  these 
fraudulent  practices  in  a much  higher  degree 
than  their  wealthier  brethren.  Moreover,  had 
anything  of  the  co-operative  kind  been  started 
in  the  form  and  on  the  large  scale  of  the  stores, 
it  would  certainly  soon  have  proved  at  least  a 
partial  failure,  for  amongst  the  lower  classes  of 
our  town  populations,  who  alone  will  be  con- 
sidered in  this  paper,  the  difficulty  is  not  only, 
how  to  get  rate  material  of  good  quality  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate,  but,  also,  how  to  supply  it 
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with  the  least  delay  on  the  smallest  retail  scale, 
and  how  to  offer  it  to  the  hungry  mouths  in  a 
satisfactory  and  nourishing  form,  without  need- 
lessly kindling  an  extra  kitchen  fire  ! 

The  experiments  in  this  direction  in  England 
have  been : — 

A.  Soup  kitchens  and  similar  benevolent 
establishments  for  feeding  destitute  people, 
most  of  them  being  open  only  during  the 
cold  season. 

B.  Cheap  eating-houses  of  every  kind  and 
size,  partly  with,  partly  without,  the  licence  for 
beer  and  spirits,  and  started  either  by  private 
people  or  by  companies,  some  few  having 
even  been  founded  by  bequests  of  benevolent 
people ; but  all  of  them  benefiting  in  fact 
individual  applicants  only. 

C.  Co-operative  stores,  which,  being  started 
for  customers  of  the  well-to-do  middle  classes, 
are,  for  this  and  many  other  reasons,  of  no 
use  at  all  to  the  great  bulk  of  our  labouring 
families. 

D.  The  establishment  of  a large  kitchen  by  a 
company , in  order  to  supply  the  labourers  in  the 
docks  with  cooked  food,  which  is  to  be  brought 
to  their  working  places  by  vans — an  enterprise 
which  is  patronized  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  which  may  prove  to  be  a great  boon, 
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but  yet  does  not  extinguish  the  expensive  domestic 
kitchen  fires. 

E.  Some  “ sample  kitchens”  at  Birmingham, 
which,  I am  informed,  are  in  the  course  of  being 
started  by  several  ladies  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing families  cheap  and  well-cooked  food  for  home 
consumption , the  very  thing  which  I recommended 
by  word  and  in  print  a year  ago.1 

This  last-mentioned  enterprise  represents  the 
first,  half-cautious,  half-timid  step  towards  the 
solution  of  a most  significant  social  question, 
the  rescue  of  our  labouring  classes  from  the 
extortionate  manipulations  of  “ Iiing  and  Food- 
adulterators,  of  middle-man,  and  retail  dealer.” 
I shall  try,  inspired  by  the  importance  of  the 
cause  and  by  the  kind  reception  with  which 
my  efforts  have  been  honoured  hitherto,  to 
develop  before  the  general  public  the  whole  of 
the  problem  in  a more  exhaustive  form  than  I 
was  able  to  do  last  year  in  the  short  space  of  an 
hour’s  lecture. 

2,  It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  nobody, 

1 I had  the  honour  of  lecturing  on  this  subject  in  June,  1883,  at 
the  National  Health  Society’s  exhibition,  and  ventured  to  offer  a 
copy  of  this  Lecture  to  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom  1 thought 
to  be  particularly  interested  in  the  matter.  In  consequence  of 
several  kind  remarks  of  the  press,  I was  subsequently  asked  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  England  for  the  little  pamphlet,  a most  flattering 
reward  lor  my  efforts,  which  encouraged  me  to  persist  in  the  course 
on  which  1 had  started.  {The  Author.) 
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up  to  the  present  time,  has  dared  to  attack  the 
evil  at  its  very  roots,  by  starting  powerful  com- 
panies for  establishing  public  kitchens  on  a 
large  scale,  and  on  a purely  commercial  footing, 
well  looked  after,  not  only  by  directors  for  the 
sake  of  the  shareholders,  but  also  b j public  dele- 
gates in  the  public  interest,  and  having  the  ex- 
press object  of  supplying,  not  only  individuals, 
but  more  especially  the  families  of  our  labour- 
ing classes,  with  satisfying  and  nourishing 
cooked  food.  By  means  of  a large  capital  the 
raw  material  could  be  purchased  at  whole- 
sale prices,  and  plenty  of  skilful  hands  could 
be  obtained.  Food,  so  provided,  would  neces- 
sarily be  good  and  cheap,  and  would  re- 
move one  of  the  deepest  grievances  of  mil- 
lions of  our  toiling  fellow- men.  The  fact  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted  is  the 
more  surprising,  because,  firstly,  such  a field  of 
operation  is,  from  a pecuniary  point  of  view, 
very  promising  indeed ; secondly,  because  so 
much  money  is  accumulated  in  this  country 
that  countless  millions  have  yearly  to  be  in- 
vested in  distant,  and  sometimes  not  over- 
secure, countries  ; thirdly,  because  millions  upon 
millions  are  annually  devoted  in  this  country  in 
a great  variety  of  ways  to  the  relief  of  the  poorer 
classes ; and,  lastly,  because  the  alarming  con- 
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dition  of  physical  and  moral  degradation  into 
which  a part  of  this  population  has  sunk,  step 
by  step,  year  by  year,  has  visibly  aroused  not 
only  the  attention  of  the  general  public,  but 
also  the  grave  consideration  of  our  leading 
statesmen. 

A great  man  once,  in  an  apparently  brusque 
and  cynical  manner,  described  the  social  ques- 
tion of  our  days  as  essentially  a question  of 
the  stomach.  And  in  so  saying  he  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head.  It  is,  in  fact,  simply  hunger,  and 
the  impossibility  of  satisfying  its  ever-gnawing 
pangs,  that  stamps  the  haggard,  prematurely 
worn-out  faces  of  our  poor  with  that  un- 
healthy paleness,  which  fills  their  eyes  with 
clandestinely  burning,  dangerous  fire,  and 
their  hearts  with  deeply-felt  longing  for  the 
final  change  in  their  miserable  existence. 

“ Self-help”  has  always  been  loudly  pro- 
claimed as  the  omnipotent  remedy  for  all  sorts 
of  evils  in  this  best  of  worlds,  and,  no  doubt, 
dire  necessity  lias  worked  by  that  means  won- 
ders in  almost  every  field  of  human  knowledge 
and  industry.  But  to  bring  this  salutary  agent 
into  action  with  any  hope  of  success,  we  need 
efficient  expedients,  adequate  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  particular  case.  Our  labouring 
classes  have  not  sufficient  funds  in  hand  to  start 
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independently,  and  by  their  own  initiative,  any 
enterprise  which  can  bring  them  relief  in  this 
directioTi,  and  any  attempt  of  the  kind,  without 
plenty  of  ready  money,  must  inevitably  fail. 
It  is  therefore  the  capital,  the  greater  knowledge, 
the  skill,  and,  the  firm  will  of  the  wealthier 
classes  which  have  to  he  set  to  work,  and  these 
combined  powers  alone  will  he  able  to  inau- 
gurate at  last  the  new  era  in  the  development 
of  the  civilized  world.  But  it  is  astounding 
indeed  that  this  step  has  not  been  resolved 
upon  earlier,  for  the  evil  is  of  very  ancient 
date  1 

3.  The  only  possible  explanation  for  this  fatal 
delay  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  but  too 
many  people — to  express  it  in  a somewhat 
vulgar,  but  very  effective,  sentence — “ Never 
heard  of  such  a thing,”  and  that  the  rest,  kept 
back  by  prejudice,  have  not  dared  to  risk  their 
money,  all  of  them  instinctively  feeling  that  such 
an  enterprise  would  involve  stretching  the  alien 
hand  into  the  very  heart  of  the  family,  destroy- 
ing the  domestic  kitchen,  and  producing  an  un- 
heard-of revolution  in  the  time-honoured  habits 
and  feelings  of  our  labouring  classes.  This  it  is 
which  has  alarmed  investors  ! But  yet  this  is 
the  very  thing  to  be  done,  the  only  way  by  which 
these  un speculative  classes  can  be  driven  into 
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more  sensible  and  economical  ways  of  providing 
themselves  with  food,  for  their  kitchen  fires , their 
wai/s  of  cooking  with  all  the  products  of  the 
process , have  in  our  present  time  become  a domes- 
tic nuisance , as  well  as  an  unpardonable  national 
extravagance.  That  such  a step  must  inevitably 
be  taken  sooner  or  later,  neither  far-sighted  poli- 
ticians acquainted  with  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion, nor  philanthropists  who  have  studied  the 
struggles  of  the  labouring  classes  and  the  means 
of  bringing  them  help  without  pauperizing 
them,  can  nowadays  possibly  entertain  any 
doubt.  But  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
belong  to  neither  of  these  classes  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that,  vast  and  revolutionary  as  such 
a step  may  appear  at  first  sight,  it  would  repre- 
sent only  one  more  step  in  the  long  series  of 
gradual  and  steady  restriction  on  the  domestic 
activity  of  our  housewives.  Only  a century  ago 
our  great-grandmothers  had  to  supply  their 
families  not  only  with  home-made  bread,  butter, 
confectionery,  jams,  sweets,  candles,  soap,  beer, 
spirits,  wine,  linen,  and  clothes,  but  they  had 
also  to  knit  the  necessary  socks  and  stockings, 
to  cut  out  and  to  sew  their  own  and  their  chil- 
dren’s garments,  and  they  still  indulged  oc- 
casionally in  mixing  much-appreciated  pills, 
ointments,  and  lotions,  proudly  secreting  the 
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sometimes  rather  ludicrous  prescriptions  from 
tlieir  friends  and  the  public  ! 

Which  of  our  beloved  housewives  would 
think  nowadays  of  troubling  herself  with  so 
much  odd  and  out-of-the-way  work  ? One 
and  all  would  flush  with  indignation,  should 
a bold  husband  expect  her  to  do  just  what  her 
own  great-grandmother  did  as  a daily  matter 
of  course  ! She,  likewise,  would  have  “ Never 
heard  of  such  a thing!”  Of  course  not! 
Because  she  has  been  brought  up  amid  all  the 
advantages  which  the  highly-organized  division 
and  distribution  of  labour,  unknown  to  the  same 
extent  in  bygone  times,  have  bestowed  lavishly 
on  her,  ever  since  she  has  been  able  to  think 
and  to  impress  facts  on  her  memory.  As  this 
comparatively  recent  mode  of  production  has 
succeeded,  by  concentrating  the  knowledge  and 
skill  of  many  able  men  continually  and  ex- 
clusively on  one  branch  of  industry,  in  pro- 
ducing every  article  in  a state  of  the  highest 
perfection,  the  modern  wife  would  stand  aghast 
and  helpless,  were  she  required  to  manufacture 
with  her  own  two  hands  the  same  things  which 
her  great-grandmother  was  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  making. 

4,  As  the  history  of  civilization  thus  points 
to  the  increasing  simplification  of  the  domestic 
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work  of  our  wives,  and  as  it  exhibits  so  clearly 
how  our  domestic  wants  have  been  supplied 
by  means  of  this  distribution  of  labour , with  ever- 
improving  efficiency , we  have  only  fully  to 
realize,  in  order  to  see  the  remedy,  the  great  in- 
jury which  our  working  population  is  subjected 
to,  by  being  obliged  to  act  still  as  labouring 
families  have  had  to  do  for  centuries  past — 
i.e.  to  purchase  the  raw  material  in  small  quan- 
tities and  at  retail  prices,  and  to  convert  it 
into  digestible  food  under  very  unfavourable 
circumstances.  Why  cannot  the  present  gene- 
ration at  length  embrace  so  simple  a way  out 
of  the  difficulty  as  that  of  employing  large  capital 
to  start  a sufficient  number  of  public  kitchens , 
which  would  thus  purchase  the  raw  material  for 
their  operation  on  a wholesale  scale  and  at  whole- 
sale prices , and  be  able  to  offer  the  families  of 
our  labouring  classes  cheap  and  well-cooked  food  ? 
Verily , the  lessons  of  experience , although  clearly 
and  unmistakably  engraved  upon  the  page  of 
history , are  but  very  slowly  comprehended  and  put 
into  practice  by  mankind  ! 

II.  Advantages  to  be  expected. 

Ihe  special  advantages  arising  from  such  an 
enterprise  ivould  be : — 

1,  The  saving  of  money,  time,  and  trouble. 
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2.  The  guarantee  that  the  food  was  made 
from  the  best,  and  unadulterated  material. 

3.  The  saying  of  a superfluous  kitchen  fire 
in  every  family,  at  any  rate  in  the  summer. 

4.  The  avoidance  of  damp  and  disagreeable 
odours,  produced  by  cooking  in  the  room  which, 
in  but  too-frequent  cases,  is  the  family  sitting- 
room  and  bed-room  in  one. 

5-  The  avoidance  of  the  consequent  dangerous 
influences  on  the  health  of  the  occupants. 

6-  It  would  save  the  women  not  only — • 

A.  From  over- exertion  in  times  of  sickness  ; 

B.  But  also  from  the  bad  effects  of  exposing 
themselves  to  cold  air  after  being  heated  over 
the  fire. 

7-  It  would  save  the  expense  of  a servant  in 

those  families  which  have  been  obliged  to  keep 
one,  in  spite  of  their  limited  income;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  enable  the  mother  to  devote 
more  time — __ 

A.  Either  to  the  children  and  to  the  general 
house-work,  such  as  washing,  mending,  clean- 
ing, &c.; 

B.  Or  to  the  earning  of  money,  by  exercising 
some  branch  or  other  of  domestic  industry,  or 
out-door  employment. 

8-  Still  more  important  is  the  following  con- 
sideration:— The  faculty  of  good  and  economical 
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cooking  is  a gift,  like  that  of  poetry  or  painting. 
But  as  these  boons  are  rather  sparingly  be- 
stowed on  the  human  race,  only  a few  women 
can,  in  fact,  be  really  good  and  economical  cooks. 
Yet  millions  of  women  have  to  cook  daily.  The 
impossibility  of  purchasing  such  ingredients  as 
alone  can  make  a meal  savoury  and  tasty,  the 
want  of  time,  laziness,  and  disinclination,  the 
growth  of  bad  habits,  equally  conduce  in 
many  thousands  of  families  to  make  the  daily 
meals  a complete  failure.  The  dissatisfaction 
of  the  men  with  the  often  really  wonderful 
concoctions  of  their  wives  causes  in  innume- 
rable cases  not  only  quarrels  and  even  fights, 
but  often  drives  the  husbands  to  disorderly 
conduct  and  drunkenness,  and,  ultimately, 
brings  the  whole  family  to  ruin. 

9.  Our  public  kitchen  ivould  make  the  public 
quickly  acquainted  with  a more  savoury  and 
nourishing  style  of  preparing  vegetables.  Vege- 
tables figure  on  the  tables  of  well-to-do  people 
mostly  as  a kind  of  accessory  to  the  habitual 
courses  of  fish,  meat,  pastry,  fruit,  and  cheese, 
and  generally  form  only  one- fifth  to  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  food  consumed  during  the 
repast.  They  are  moreover  carefully  chosen  and 
prepared.  With  the  labouring  classes  it  is  just 
the  reverse.  Meat  can,  owing  to  their  limited 
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means,  only  be  offered  in  very  small  quantities, 
so  that  bread  and  vegetables  have  to  fill  the 
considerable  vacant  space.  But  there  can 
scarcely  exist  any  doubt  of  the  fact  that  plain 
boiled  potatoes,  greens,  cabbages,  turnips, 
haricot-beans,  peas,  and  lentils,  &c.,  being 
mostly  neither  in  first-rate  condition  nor  served 
at  table  with  any  kind  of  appetizing  addition, 
are  often  the  reverse  of  tempting.  Hence  the 
repeated  complaints  of  managers  of  eating- 
houses,  that  their  customers  consume  as  much 
meat  and  bread  as  their  small  means  may 
allow  them,  but  seldom  ask  for  vegetables. 
It  is  pure  and  simple  aversion  and  disgust 
which  induce  them  to  avoid  these  dishes  / 
Equally  common  are  the  complaints  made  by 
philanthropic  ladies  who  visit  the  poor  in  their 
miserable  dens,  and  thus  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  domestic  foibles,  that 
“ poor  women  «<  are  so  exceedingly  fond  of 
stooping  over  their  frying-pans.”  No  wonder' 
that  they  are  fond  of  “ frying,”  as  they  probably 
never  tasted  well-prepared  vegetables.  And 
therefore  “ they  don’t  care  for  them  ! ” This 
is  also  the  reason  why,  contrary  to  the  custom 
of  other  countries,  the  consumption  of  peas, 
haricot-beans,  and  lentils  is  so  astonishingly 
small  in  England,  although  these  vegetables 
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are  not  only  much  cheaper,  but  represent  also 
more  nourishing  substance  than  any  others  in 
use,  rice  excepted.  Yet  to  supply  the  body 
with  vegetables  is  not  only  necessary  for  its 
well-being,  but  vegetables  can  also,  by  addition 
of  fat,  stock,  or  spices,  easily  be  made  more 
nourishing  than  when  prepared  in  the  way  at 
present  usual,  and  they  can  thus  become  equally 
tempting  to  smell,  sight,  and  taste.  All  those, 
who  in  travelling  on  the  Continent  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  dining  in  the  houses  of 
wealthy  friends,  will  certainly  be  able  to  testify 
to  this  fact. 

10.  Our  Idtchens  ivill  greatly  encourage  the 
adoption  of  temperate  liahits  amongst  the  poorer 
classes.  We  can  trace  back  a good  many  cases 
of  habitual  drunkenness  to  the  impossibility  of 
purchasing  a warm  dish  of  well-prepared  meat 
and  vegetables,  however  small,  for  2 d.  or  2\d. 
In  the  exceptional  cases  where  this  is  possible, 
the  rooms,  as  well  as  the  attendants  and  the 
food,  are  as  a rule  equally  disgusting.  The 
only  resort  for  poor  men  or  women  is  therefore 
the  “ public-house,”  where  they  attempt  to 
appease  their  craving  hunger  with  a burning 
drink,  instead  of  with  solid  food,  thus 
endangering  at  the  same  time  health  of  mind 
and  body.  But  as  soon  as  it  becomes  known 
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that  half  a portion  of  very  tasty,  cooked  food, 
served  quickly,  neatly,  and  with  civility  in  a 
comfortable  room,  can  be  had  for  a trifle  like 
this  in  the  next  public  kitchen,  money  will 
henceforth  be  spent  by  the  people  in  this  more 
profitable  way.  It  is  moreover  too  little  known, 
and  still  too  little  taken  into  account,  that  the 
palates  of  rich  and  poor,  civilized  and  uncivilized 
men,  whether  they  live  under  the  burning  sun 
of  the  south,  or  in  the  temperate  zone,  or  in 
the  icy  regions  of  the  north,  have  an  equal  and 
innate  desire  for  gastronomic  enjoyment.  But 
what  satisfaction  has  this  longing  had  hitherto 
amongst  our  working  population  ? None,  for 
their  scanty  food  is  untasty,  unsavoury, 
frequently  even  repulsive  to  look  at.  But 
when  the  exhibition  of  fresh  and  tempting 
meat  and  vegetables  in  the  windows  of  the 
public  kitchens  will  have  excited  the  wish  to 
try  this  food,  which,  by-the-bye,  will  have  for 
the  first  time  been  placed  within  the  reach  of" 
their  means,  however  small,  people  will  flock  in, 
and  when  they  have  once  tasted  the  carefully 
prepared,  well-spiced  and  flavoured  dishes,  the 
recollection  of  this  pleasure  will  remain  deeply 
impressed  on  their  minds,  and  plead  vigorously 
for  repetition.  The  money  will  then  be  carried 
with  delight  to  such  eating-houses,  rather  than 
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to  the  public-houses.  The  same  longing  for 
the  gratification  of  the  palate  which  often  can 
alone  induce  the  rich,  lazy  “ gourmand,”  to 
eat  at  all,  will  work  as  an  effective  antidote 
against  drink  amongst  his  poorer  fellows,  and 
the  only  wonder  is  that  the  knowledge  of  this 
indubitable  human  weakness  has  not  long 
ago  induced  temperance  societies  to  start  such 
kitchens,  as  an  additional  weapon  in  their 
arsenal  for  fighting  against  the  disorderly 
habits  they  complain  of  in  the  human  race. 

11.  To  develop  the  means,  by  which  the 
individual  workman  as  well  as  the  working 
classes  of  a country  as  a whole  can  feed 
themselves  in  the  most  cheap  and  satisfactory 
manner,  means  in  the  end  to  promote  the 
victory  of  that  country  in  the  great  competition 
of  nations — 

A.  By  improving  the  strength  of  the  grown- 
up individual,  fitting  him  for  more  and  better 
work,  bodily  and  mental ; 

B.  By  enabling  people  to  bring  forth  healthy 
children,  and  to  feed  them  according  to  the 
requirements  of  their  constitution  ; 

G.  By  increasing  their  bodily  health,  and  thus 
lessening  the  susceptibility  to,  and  the  danger 
of,  infectious  diseases  ; 

1).  By  decreasing  the  rate  of  mortality,  and 
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the  loss  of  capital,  vainly  expended  in  feeding, 
clothing,  and  educating  them. 

12.  To  provide  the  working  population  with 
such  cooked  food  from  public  kitchens  will 
moreover — 

A.  Prevent  many  from  becoming  destitute  ; 

B.  Permit  them  to  spend  the  savings  effected 
in  this  direction,  if  need  be,  in  other  ways, 
particularly  on  rent,  and  so  secure  healthier 
and  more  comfortable  accommodation  ; 

G.  Assist  many  of  them  in  saving  part  of 
their  earnings  to  meet  old  age,  sickness, 
disablement,  or  death. 

13.  As  an  additional  advantage,  we  may 
notice  the  assistance  which  the  movement  for 
smoke-abatement  would  derive  from  the 
extinction  of  thousands  of  private  kitchen  fires. 

14.  Lastly,  these  establishments  could,  with 
time,  easily  be  turned  into  a nucleus  of  an 
efficient  private  or  official  charity. 

A short  review  of  these  advantages  must 
convince  every  one  that  their  importance  is  not 
only  of  a private , hut  also  of  a national  character, 
and  that  their  hygienic,  moral , social,  and  human 
value  is  of  vital  consequence  to  our  labouring 
classes,  as  ■ well  as  in  the  end  to  the  whole  of  the 
nation. 
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III.  Conditions  op  the  Success  op  the 
Enterprise. 

1.  Before  tracing  out  the  organization  of  a 
new  enterprise,  minute  consideration  ought  to 
be  bestowed  upon  the  general  goal  which  it  is 
meant  to  reach,  and  on  the  different  ways  and 
means  which  may  offer  the  best  chance  for 
attaining  this  end.  It  will  thus  become 
apparent,  into  which  form  the  organization 
itself  may  best  be  moulded  in  order  to  work 
efficiently  and  satisfactorily. 

The  aim  proclaimed  in  this  instance  is  to 
supply  our  working  population,  and  more 
particularly  their  families , living  in  towns, 
with  cheap,  satisfying,  and  wholesomely-cooked 
food,  to  be  prepared  in  kitchens  of  one  or 
several  companies,  in  order  to  release  this  large 
mass  of  people  from  the  many  severe  dis- 
advantages under  which  they  have  suffered  up 
to  the  present  time,  when  purchasing  the  raw 
material  and  cooking  it  themselves  for  their 
daily  meals. 

2,  In  order  to  allow  the  customer  the  full 
benefit  of  this  enterprise,  it  must  be  started  on 
such  a footing,  and  with  such  a capital,  that  the  raw 
material  can  be  purchased  on  the  largest  icliolesale 
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scale  by  contracts,  if  not  from  the  grower  himself, 
then  at  least  from  the  purveyors  of  the  Central 
Markets,  or  from  the  purchasers  at  auctions.  A 
careful  and  discreet  Board  of  Directors  will 
understand  how  to  choose  the  right  way  in  every 
instance,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  quality  at 
the  lowest  possible  price,  without,  on  the  other 
hand,  exposing  the  management  to  the  unneces- 
sary expense  of  storing  up  large  quantities  in 
warehouses.  But  appropriate  steps  ought  to  be 
taken  to  give  the  public  the  full  guarantee  that  all 
material  used  in  the  kitchens  is  thoroughly  whole- 
some and  unadulterated,  and  efficient  public 
supervision  should l be  established  as  regards  the 
work  of  the  kitchens,  and  to  insure  fair  measure. 
No  sensible  man  in  the  world  will  either  grudge 
a fair  and  even  large  percentage  to  the  capital 
invested  in  such  an  all-important  work,  or  good 
pay  to  the  working-staff,  or  the  accumulation 
of  a large  reserve  fund  in  order  to  meet  extra- 
ordinary  emergencies — but  what  is  so  muctf 
neglected  in  our  days  of  starting  powerful  com- 
panies with  immense  sums  at  their  disposal — 
companies  which  promise  at  the  beginning  any 
imaginable  amount  of  work  for  the  general 
welfare,  but  often  rapidly  turn  into  institutions 
of  a cruel  and  extortionate  character,  against 
which  the  public  are,  on  the  whole,  almost 
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defenceless — is,  to  establish  from  the  very  first 
formation  oj  such  omnipotent  companies , sur- 
veying bodies,  chosen  from  the  public,  to  look 
after  and  to  defend  in  an  appropriate  manner 
the  public  interest. 

No  rules  imposed  on  sucli  companies,  though 
revised  over  and  over  again,  and  sanctioned  by 
Government  or  municipality,  can  ever  prevent 
such  bodies  from  finding  some  loop-hole  or 
other  by  which  unfair  dealing  may,  in  time, 
spring  up  and  be  practised,  at  least  for  a period, 
under  the  appearance  of  legality.  Governmental 
and  municipal  supervision  have  acquired  in 
England,  for  a long  time  back,  a rather 
questionable  reputation,  and  will  probably  for  a 
still  longer  time  to  come  be  strongly  distrusted. 
The  Press,  no  doubt,  is  a most  zealous  and 
attentive  watchman,  and  sounds  the  alarm  as 
soon  as  danger  is  in  view,  yet  its  representatives 
cannot  take  their  seats  amongst  scheming 
directors  and  investigate  their  books.  The  Law, 
which  everybody  is  supposed  to  have  the  right 
of  appealing  to,  is  so  expensive  that  the  in- 
dividual is  in  fact  impotent  against,  and  at  the 
mercy  of,  such  powerful  bodies,  because  of  the 
manifest  impossibility  of  facing  the  expenses  of 
legal  proceedings.  The  idea  that  misuse  of 
power  would  promptly  provoke  competition  is,  no 
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doubt,  just — as  long  as  the  enterprises  are  on  a 
small  scale,  and  comparatively  little  capital  is 
engaged  in  them,  but  proves  to  be  a mere 
delusive  theory  in  cases  where  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  are  necessary  for  the 
fight.  For,  who  will  venture  to  throw  an  equal 
sum  into  a competing  business,  and  struggle 
for  years  and  to  the  bitter  end  with  the 
older  institution,  only  in  order  to  secure  the 
public  fair  play  ? It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
grapple  with  once -established  interests ; of  this 
there  can  at  present  scarcely  be  found  a better 
illustration  than  the  vehement  battle  going  on 
between  four  millions  and  odd  hundred  thou- 
sands of  customers,  and  about  one  dozen  of 
obstinate  water-companies,  fighting  for  their 
“ rights.” 

Now,  with  such  facts  before  his  eyes,  no  man 
who  has  the  honest  intention  of  pointing  out 
means  for  relieving  our  poorer  classes  can 
venture  to  advocate  such  a new  and  impor- 
tant enterprise,  without  beforehand  earnestly 
meditating  upon  the  expedients  for  preventing 
this  enterprise  from  entering  upon  the  same 
objectionable  and  yet  inviting  course  of 
extortionate  practices  ! The  responsibility  for 
inventing  and  proposing  the  appropriate  means 
is,  in  this  instance,  all  the  heavier  because,  in 
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contrast  to  all  similar  enterprises,  this  which 
we  are  discussing , has  the  poorer  classes  alone  as 
the  object  of  its  operation , and  to  deal  unfairly 
with  them  would  be  an  exceptionally  bitter 
disgrace.  And  I can  think  of  no  better  expedient 
to  avoid  such  a catastrophe  than  efficient  super- 
vision by  public  delegates.  There  need  be  no 
fear  that  they  may  turn  out  at  the  end  to  be  a 
mere  troublesome  addition  to  the  staff ! Where 
there  is  fair  dealing  there  will  be  no  reason 
for  their  interference.  Carefully  chosen  from 
amongst  men  and  women  who  enjoy  the 
general  respect  of  their  neighbours,  they  may 
soon  develop  into  true  guardians,  not  only  of 
the  public  interest,  but  the  interest  of  the 
companies  as  well,  because  the  directors  alone 
might  hardly  be  able  sufficiently  to  supervise 
their  large  staff  in  all  their  doings.  And  the 
common-sense  of  these  delegates  will , on  the  other 
hand , certainly  help  to  put  down  unreasonable 
and  unfounded  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
customers ! 

3,  But  in  order  to  establish  from  the  very 
commencement  a clear  understanding  between 
all  parties  concerned,  the  rules  of  the  company 
or  companies  should  distinctly  define  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  profits , to  be  allowed  to  shareholders , 
and  the  fees  of  the  directors  and  other  ladies  and. 
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gentlemen,  permanently  employed  in  the  offices. 
These,  however,  ought  to  go  on  with  the 
advancing  development  of  the  enterprise.  The 
pay  of  the  working  staff  should  also  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  time  spent  in  this  service,  and 
to  the  success  of  each  establishment.  These 
rules  would  furthermore  have  to  contain 
provisions  for  sinking  and  reserve  funds , for 
pensions,  insurance  against  fire  and  accidents , 
Sfc.,  and  distinctly  to  declare,  in  what  ways 
the  surplus  should  be  employed  for  the  general 
ivelfare  of  that  part  of  the  public,  which 
naturally  will  form  the  predominant  portion  of 
the  customers.  For  tlie  main  profits  in  the 
enterprise  will  spring  up,  not  so  much  from 
large  profits  upon  each  single  meal  supplied,  but 
from  the  quick  and  continual  turnover  of  the 
capital  invested.  For  reasons  to  be  explained 
hereafter,  the  exact  amount  of  profit  is  there- 
fore extremely  difficult  to  forecast.  But  steps 
should  be  taken  in  time  to  assure  the  public 
that  every  year’s  extra  surplus  will  be  employed 
in  furthering  their  own  interests,  be  it  in  the 
form  of  assisting  them  with  a free  supply  of 
medicines,  or  of  founding  beds  in  the  already 
existing  hospitals  for  their  exclusive  use,  or  in 
offering  facilities  to  send  their  sick  children  to 
the  seaside  or  country,  &c.,  &c. 
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4,  Public  kitchens  ought  to  offer  their  customers 
not  only  cheap  and  good  meals  at  noon , but  also 
breakfasts  and  suppers  on  the  premdses,  as  well  as 
for  home  consumption.  How  many  thousands 
of  tons  of  coal  are  yearly  wasted  during  the 
summer  for  this  purpose  alone  ? Id.  for  a 
large  cup  of  good,  strong  tea  or  coffee  with 
milk  and  sugar,  or  for  cocoa,  ought  to  be  the 
maximum  charge.  Bread,  butter,  cheese, 
sausages,  cold  ham,  and  such  cold  meat,  or  hot 
meat  with  vegetables,  as  might  have  been  left 
unsold  from  the  midday  meal,  and  every  kind 
of  non-intoxicating  drinks , might  equally  be 
offered  from  6 to  8 a.m.  and  from  6.30  to  9 
p.m.  all  the  year  round.  Part  of  the  dining- 
hall  could  also  be  reserved  during  the  evening  for 
reading,  writing,  or  lecturing  purposes.  The 
main  stress,  however,  must  be  put  on  the  chief, 
the  midday  meal  and  its  issue,  which  might  be 
best  timed  for  the  hours  between  11.30  a.m.  and 
1.30  p.m.  Experience  will  of  course  be  the 
best  guide  as  regards  the  maximum  amount  of 
food  which  can  be  daily  prepared  in  one  kitchen, 
without  vitally  compromising  its  good  quality, 
and  without  inconveniencing  the  customers 
living  just  within  the  circumference  of  the 
working  field  of  the  establishment.  But  2000 
full  portions  wTould  probably  turn  out  to  be  the 
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utmost  limit  of  efficiency,  considering  that  the 
preparation  of  the  large  amount  of  vegetables 
requires  much  time,  room,  and  care.  On  Sun- 
days of  course  the  kitchen  should  be  closed,  but  it 
might  be  advisable  to  arrange  a limited  Saturday 
night's  extra  issue  for  the  convenience  of  sucn 
families  as  might  prefer  warming  up  the  food 
for  Sunday’s  dinner,  instead  of  troubling 
themselves  with  cooking  on  this  day  of  general 
rest. 

5.  As  regards  the  quantity  that  each  full 
portion  ought  to  contain , it  must  be  such  as  not 
only  fully  to  satisfy  a grown-up  man  with  a 
labourer’s  average  appetite,  but  also  to  intro- 
duce at  the  same  time  as  much  nourishing 
substance  into  his  constitution  as  the  low  price 
will  allow  of.  And  as  vegetables  must  neces- 
sarily form  by  far  the  larger  part,  the  high 
importance  of  preparing  them  in  a more 
nutritious  style  than  heretofore,  i.e.  by  a good 
addition  of  dripping,  lard,  or  stock,  as  the  case 
may  be,  will  become  sufficiently  manifest.  But 
man’s  constitution  requires  not  only  a variety 
of  diet  in  general , but  more  particularly  different 
food  during  the  hot , from  that  consumed  in  the 
cold  season,  and  due  consideration,  based  on 
Scientific  principles,  can  and  must  be  given  to 
this  fact  by  a vigilant  Board  of  Directors. 
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6.  To  satisfy  a mail  s appetite,  three-fifths  of  a 
quart  of  solid  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  lentils, 
haricot  beans,  &c.,  or  four-fifths  of  a quart  of 
the  lighter  kind,  as  potatoes,  or  potatoes  with 
cabbages,  or  greens,  or  broad  beans,  or  with 
carrots  and  turnips,  &c.,  will  be  sufficient ; 
whilst  a quarter  of  a pound  (raw  weight)  of 
meat  and  edible  fat,  with  gravy  in  such  dishes 
in  which  it  can  be  expected,  or  one-third  of  a 
pound  of  fish,  might  represent  the  lowest  limit 
of  iutrinsic  nutritious  food  which  health  requires, 
and  the  highest  which  can  be  supplied  for  the 
low  price  of  4 d.  a portion.  But  half -portions, 
of  just  one-half  the  contents  and  the  price  of  a 
full  portion,  should  be  offered  as  well.  A little 
hungry  male  or  female  street  arab,  even  should 
he  or  she  have  somehow  or  other  scraped 
together  the  necessary  4 d.,  could  scarcely 
swallow  a full  portion  ; not  to  mention  the  other 
fact,  that  they,  as  well  as  a good  many  other 
unfortunate  men  and  women,  would  be  pre- 
vented by  want  of  means  from  getting  a 
mouthful  of  hot  and  tasty  food  at  all,  unless 
half-portions  were  given. 

7,  Another  important  means  of  enabling  the 
companies  to  offer  the  public  cheap  and  good 
cooked  food  would,  next  to  their  operating  on 
wholesale  principles,  certainly  be  found  in  the 
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rule  of  issuing  on  the  same  day  only  one  land  of 
cooked  food.  It  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  so  many  coffee-taverns, 
coffee-palaces,2  or  whatever  their  names  may 
be,  signally  failed  in  thriving,  that  next  to  the 
smallness  of  the  original  capital  and  the  de- 
plorable over-competition,  several  different  hinds 
of  hot  dishes  have  been  offered  to  the  customers 
daily.  Consequently,  some  kinds  were  soon 
finished,  the  rest,  having  been  little  in  demand, 
had  to  be  stowed  away  for  the  next  day’s  sale, 
or  to  be  worked  up  into  a new  form,  and  thus 
the  ever-suspicious  lower  classes  became  only 
strengthened  in  their  prejudices.  In  these  new 
public  kitchens  it  must  be  an  established  rule, 
that  only  one  kind  of  hot  dish  is  to  be  prepared 
daily.  The  weekly  published  hill  of  fare  should 
inform  the  public  in  good  time  of  what  they 

2 Some  of  these  companies  do,  however,  a fine  business,  provided 
the  establishments  are  well-managed,  and  started  on  a larger  scale. 
I have,  for  example,  before  me  a letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Birmingham  Coffee-house  Company,  Limited,  which  was  kindly 
lent  me  by  a gentleman.  They  had  up  to  March,  1883,  nineteen 
houses,  elegantly  fitted  up,  scrupulously  clean,  in  good  working 
order  and  much  frequented  by  all  sections  of  the  people ; they 
issued  tea,  coffee,  aerated  waters,  and  all  kinds  of  pies,  bread-stuffs, 
and  confectionery,  of  which  aerated  waters,  bread,  cakes,  &c.,  were 
manufactured  by  the  company.  Their  transactions  per  week  were 
over  100,000,  and  they  were  constructing  a new  handsome  building 
at  the  cost  of  8000£.  The  company  had  paid  a dividend  at  the 
rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  shareholders.  ( The  Author.) 
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had  to  expect  every  day.  They  would  thus  be 
able  to  assure  themselves  that  they  were  not 
supplied  with  remainders  of  any  pjrevious  day’s 
issue,  and,  moreover,  be  warned  to  provide 
themselves  with  different  food  on  those  days 
when  a dish  was  to  be  issued  which  they  did 
not  fancy. 

8.  This  uniformity  of  quality , measure , and 
food,  ought  to  be  paralleled  by  the  uniformity  of 
price.  Our  labouring  classes,  when  engaged  in 
permanent  work,  earn  a fixed  amount  of  wages 
weekly,  of  which,  in  fact,  after  deducting  a 
good  many  shillings  for  rent,  clothes,  education, 
rates  and  taxes,  &c.,  only  a certain  small  sum 
remains  available  for  providing  the  family  with 
food.  But  unforeseen  circumstances,  the 
husband’s  or  the  wife’s  uncontrolled  impulse  for 
an  occasional  extravagance,  the  housewife’s 
inability  to  keep  strictly  within  the  limits  of  the 
daily  allowance,  the  misplaced  desire  to  gladden 
the  husband  or  her  little  ones  by  offering 
“ delicacies  ” during  a few  days  in  the  week,  at 
the  cost  of  disappointment  and  discomfort 
during  the  rest  of  the  time,  and  other  casualties, 
are  so  many  accidents  which  may  seriously  dis- 
turb the  weekly  budget.  The  opening  of  such 
public  kitchens,  however,  would  allow  these 
people  to  purchase  on  Saturdays,  just  after 
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having  received  their  weekly  wages , as  many 
tickets  for  breakfasts , dinners , and  evening  teas 
as  might  he  required  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
family  during  the  whole  of  the  next  week , and 
they  would  be  thus  saved  from  the  temptation  to 
spend  their  money  in  other , perhaps  even  ruinous , 
ways. 

9.  From  pursuing  this  uniform  system  the 
enterprise  itself  will  undoubtedly  profit.  For  it 
will  be  a simpler  matter  to  order  the  raw 
material,  to  prepare  it,  and  to  supervise  the 
cooking.  There  will  be  greater  simplicity  too 
in  the  issue,  in  the  final  disposal  of  the  re- 
mainders, in  keeping  the  accounts,  and  in 
working  out  the  profit  and  loss  account.  The 
discovery  of  the  public  taste  will  be  equally 
facilitated , so  that  the  directors  will  easily  find 
the  best  way  of  satisfying  it.  But  in  trying  to  do 
this , they  will  have  to  encounter  a certain  diffi- 
culty, which , however,  'with  some  skill  and  good- 
will, may  be  overcome.  Guided  by  the  rules,  by 
the  interest  of  the  establishments,  and  by  that 
of  the  customers,  they  will  be  obliged  to  offer 
in  the  course  of  a certain  time — say  a fortnight 
— a new  dish  every  day.  But  the  prices  of 
fresh  beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  pork  not  only 
differ  widely  from  one  another  at  the  same 
time,  but  also  fluctuate  according  to  different 
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seasons  and  different  years,  and  they  are  all  far 
above  those  of  salted  beef  or  pork,  of  bacon  or 
fish.  The  result  of  issuing  different  dishes  of 
the  same  quality  and  quantity  and  at  the  same 
price  must  therefore  be  this  : that  some  of  them 
will  yield  no  profit  at  all,  many  only  a moderate 
one , whilst  several  may  pay  up  to  twenty  per 
cent,  and  more  if  the  whole  stock  be  sold  out. 
Three  important  considerations  arise  from  this 
fact : — - 

A.  The  public  must  be  well-informed  of  the 
circumstance,  that  the  possibility  of  frequently 
providing  themselves  with  such  costlier  dishes, 
greatly  depends  on  their  not  withholding  their 
custom  on  the  days  when  the  cheaper  food  is 
served. 

B.  The  directors,  in  order  to  indulge  the 
public  taste,  must  put  these  costlier  dishes  on 
the  bill  of  fare  as  often  as  the  accumulated, 
profits  will  allow  them  to  do  so  without  com - 
promising  the  company's  interests. 

C.  The  “ delegates  of  the  public  ” must  be 
allowed  a fair  insight  into  the  working  of  the 
system,  in  order  to  prevent  the  public  from 
being  unfairly  treated  by  too  frequent  an  issue 
of  such  cheap  food  on  the  one  hand ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  defend  the  directors’  decisions 
against  unreasonable  claims  on  the  part,  of  the 
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customers,  should  these  decisions  he  recognized 
by  them  to  correspond  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  experi- 
ment of  keeping  up  a standard  price  for  what- 
ever kind  of  cooked  food  may  be  issued,  a sort 
of  risk  seems  to  be  involved.  Many  an  over- 
anxious mind  may  be  led  to  the  premature 
inference,  that  on  those  days,  when  salted  meat 
stands  on  the  bill  of  fare,  there  will  be  a less 
eager  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  than  on 
other  days,  and  that  thus  the  opportunity  of 
offering  fresh  meat  frequently  may  be  too  much 
impaired.  But  the  great  boon  of  exonerating 
the  housewife  from  going  shopping,  from 
spending  money  in  coals  and  time  in  cooking, 
of  enabling  her  to  work  and  earn  ; the  inability 
of  buying  and  preparing  even  this  coarser  food 
at  the  same  low  price  at  home ; and  the  en- 
lightening influence  of  the  delegates  and  the 
Press  ; — will  soon  be  felt  so  strongly  that  one 
may  foretell,  with  something  like  certainty,  that 
this  experiment  will  ultimately  succeed.  And 
should  it  really  fail  to  work  properly,  well,  then 
there  remains  still  the  very  simple  expedient 
of  raising  the  price  of  the  one  class  of  dishes, 
and  diminishing  that  of  the  other,  which  would 
soon  bring  matters  to  the  required  equilibrium. 
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This,  however,  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible ! 

10'  But  “ experiment ,”  while  advisable  on  this 
field,  should  be  conscientiously  avoided  on  another  : 
the  introduction  of  unnourishing  “ tit-bits .”  The 
significance  of  the  main  goal  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  viz.,  to  offer  the  great  masses  of  our 
labouring  classes,  and  particularly  their  families, 
for  the  small  standard  price  of  4 d.  a meal,  as 
much  tasty  and  nourishing  food,  as  can  possibly 
be  attained  by  the  combined  operation  of  capi- 
tal and  slcill,  and  thus  to  raise  the  standard  of 
their  present  average  nutrition ! Whosoever 
should  feel  inclined,  and  have  the  means  to 
indulge  in  the  occasional  extravagance  of 
roast  lamb  or  a fowl,  let  him  do  so  by  all  means, 
and  we  wish  him  joy  of  his  change.  In  his 
place,  fresh  people  with  less  money  at  their 
disposal  will  appear  at  the  windows,  and  the 
existence  of  the  establishment  will  never  be 
menaced  in  this  way.  But  it  might  well  be  a 
matter  of  consideration  for  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, as  to  how  far  it  would  be  advisable,  con- 
sidering the  great  predilection  of  the  British 
public  for  roast  meat,  to  offer  the  customers,  on 
those  days  ivhen  fresh  meat  is  put  on  the  bill  of 
fare,  a limited  quantity  in  this  much-preferred 
form,  but  then  of  course  at  a proportionately 
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higher  price,  for  the  process  of  roasting  in- 
volves a considerable  waste.  On  the  whole, 
however,  roasted  and  fried  dishes,  with  the 
before-mentioned  exception,  and  with  that  of 
sausages,  bacon,  and  fish,  should  be  avoided  on 
principle,  as  being  too  expensive. 

11.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  the  participation  in 
the  benefits  afforded  by  our  companies  cannot 
be  by  any  means  compulsory,  and  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  their  success  will  solely  depend  on 
the  regular  and  adequate  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  who,  owing  [to  the  novelty  of  the 
enterprise,  will  only  gradually  alter  their  time- 
honoured  habits  and  abandon  their  inveterate 
prejudices, — care  must  be  taken  at  the  very  outset 
to  start  these  kitchens  only  in  such  districts  as  are 
particularly  in  leant  of  support , i.e.  in  those 
where  the  lowest  and  poorest  class,  and  in  those 
where  the  well-to-do  lower  middle  classes  (as 
clerks,  artisans,  railway,  post,  and  telegraph 
subordinates,  policemen,  cabmen,  porters, 
agents,  owners  of  small  shops,  &c.)  are  dwell- 
ing, and  to  mete  out  to  each  kitchen  so  large  a 
field  of  operation  as  to  secure  the  regular  clear- 
ance of  the  food  daily  cooked.  Twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  population  living  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood will  be  sure  to  become  customers,  a 
few  days  after  the  opening  of  each  establish- 
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rnent,  but  as  tliis  number  will  undoubtedly 
increase  rapidly,  no  kitchen,  should  be  started 
without  the  full  outfit  for  a 2000-portions 
noon  issue  per  diem.  In  order  to  secure 
this  very  first  step,  each  town  ought  therefore 
to  he  carefully  reconnoitred , an  undertaking 
which  in  English  towns  does  not  present 
special  difficulty,  as  the  districts  in  question 
are  easier  to  recognize,  and  more  distinctly 
marked  off  from  the  quarters  inhabited  by 
wealthy  people,  than  they  are  on  the  Con- 
tinent.3 

3 In  order  to  ascertain  the  poor  quarters  of  London,  their 
extent,  the  main  feature  of  their  population,  the  number  of 
kitchens  which  would  probably  be  necessary  for  their  efficient  sup- 
ply with  cooked  food,  and  the  places  where  these  kitchens  might  be 
most  conveniently  started,  I walked  systematically  over  nearly 
three-fifths  of  London  comprised  in  the  “ Improved  District 
Bailway  Map,”  putting  down  the  results  in  a coloured  map  and  a 
diary.  In  the  interest  of  those  who  may  try  similar  explorations 
in  other  places,  I may  be  allowed  to  give  here  some,  perhaps,  use- 
ful hints.  There  are,  of  course,  large  quarters  that  bear  so  unmis- 
takably the  stamp  of  poverty  and  distress  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  character  of  their  inhabitants.  But  there  are  also 
other  districts,  mostly  of  recent  construction,  which  may  puzzle  the 
inexperienced  explorer.  They  consist  in  part  of  one-storeyed  houses, 
looking  neat,  with  more  or  less  of  a front-garden,  and  evidently  occu- 
pied by  only  one  party  (that  is,  in  the  suburbs) ; or  they  consist  of 
three  to  four-storeyed  houses,  somewhat  neglected  in  their  outside 
appearance,  but  such  as  might  easily  impress  the  looker-on  with  the 
idea  of  a certain  comfort  enjoyed  by  their  occupiers  (these  are  in 
the  centre  of  the  town).  However,  a scrutinizing  look  at  the 
average  appearance  of  those  passing  the  street,  or  at  those  standing 
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12,  These  kitchens  ought  to  be  placed  about 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  back  from  the  general  front- 
line of  the  street,  in  order  to  ease  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  customers  without  throng- 
ing the  street,  and  also  to  favour  the  quick 
and  easy  issue  of  that  food  which  is  bought 
for  home  consumption.  They  must  not  only 
present  a cheerful  aspect,  but  also  allow 
passers-by  to  look  in  through  many  and  large 
front  windows.  The  brightness  of  the 
large  steam  cooking  machines,  and  frying 
and  roasting  gas  apparatus,  the  attractive 
cleanliness  of  the  walls,  floor,  plates,  and 
utensils,  the  appetizing  look  of  the  meat  and 
vegetables,  the  cheerful,  trim,  and  scrupulously 
clean  costume  worn  by  the  female  attend- 
ants, the  delicate  and  careful  handling  of  the 
raw  material  as  well  as  of  the  cooked  food, 


chattering  at  the  doors,  at  the  hawkers,  and  at  the  articles  offered^ 
by  them,  or  at  those  displaj'ed  in  the  windows  by  the  shopkeepers, 
at  the  number,  character,  and  size  of  the  public  schools,  at  the 
more  or  less  cleaned  and  decorated  windows  in  the  upper  storeys  of 
the  dwellings,  at  the  number,  appearance,  and  behaviour  of  the 
children  playing  in  the  street,  and  an  occasional  look  into  the 
generally  small  courts,  and  at  the  amount  of  home-washed  linen 
hung  up  there  to  be  dried,  will  give  an  exact  understanding  of  the 
means  and  position  of  the  inhabitants.  They  mostly  belong  to 
chat  before-mentioned  respectable  lower  middle  class,  and  are  as 
much  in  need  of  a proper  food-supply  as  the  lower  and  lowest 
classes.  ( The  Author .) 
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wlien  issued, — all  these  are  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance,  that  never  should  be 
allowed  to  be  treated  as  mere  incidental 
trifles.  But  the  narrow  line  between  that 
amount  of  studied  prettiness  and  cleanli- 
ness which  is  needed  to  impress  lookers-on 
and  customers,  with  the  minute  care  taken  in 
the  preparation  of  the  food,  and  that  needlessly 
provoking  showiness,  especially  in  the  attire  of 
the  female  attendants,  which  could  only  give 
the  poor  honest  mother,  who  comes  to  fetch 
the  food,  a feeling  of  shame  for  her  thread- 
bare dress  or  jacket,  should  carefully  be  con- 
sidered, and  never  transgressed.  The  whole 
space  between  the  front-line  of  the  street  and 
the  kitchen , ought  to  form  a kind  of  glass  hall , 
in  order  to  protect  the  people  who  may 
be  waiting  for  the  food,  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  It  should  moreover  be 
fitted  up  with  a good  many  hot-water  taps. 
For,  in  order  to  prevent  the  food  from  getting 
cold  on  its  way  to  the  different  homes,  and  to 
avoid  the  consequent  necessity  of  kindling  a 
wasteful  fire  for  re- warming  it,  a sort  of 
bivalved  tin  vessels,  from  the  size  of  one  to  four 
portions,  should  be  constructed  and  offered  for 
sale.  The  space  between  the  two  shells  could 
be  filled  with  hot  water  from  the  taps  in  the 
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hall,  and  the  food  could  then  be  brought  to 
the  tables  hot,  and  appetizing  looking,  and 
consumed  without  delay. 

13.  The  same  attention  that  ought  to  be  be- 
stowed on  the  cooking-room  and  its  contents , to 
make  it  look  inviting  and  promising,  ought  also  to 
bedirected  towards  the  fitting -up  of  the  dining-hall. 
Well-aired,  comfortably  warmed  during  the  cold 
season,  furnished  with  curtains,  looking-glasses, 
a clock,  some  pictures,  with  scrupulously  clean 
floor,  tables,  and  chairs,  and  with  white  deep 
plates  and  cups, — the  whole  of  the  place  ought  to 
offer  that  kind  of  cheering  homeliness,  which 
remains  equally  distant  from  over-done  bril- 
liancy, and  from  poverty-stricken  barrenness  and 
dirt.  Separate  lavatories  for  men  and  women 
should  in  addition  be  connected  with  the  esta- 
blishment, in  order  to  offer  the  visitors  to  the 
dining-rooms,  for  an  extra  pay  of,  say  a half- 
penny, not  only  the  comfort  of  refreshment 
after  many  hours  of  outdoor  employment,  but 
to  promote  at  the  same  time  the  love  and  custom 
of  cleanliness. 

Should  these  important  items  be  well  and 
fully  considered,  and  the  execution  carried  out 
accordingly,  the  surprise  produced  and  the  at- 
traction exercised  by  such  an  unwonted  sight , 
would  be  as  powerful  agents  for  lessening  the  in- 
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veterate  suspicion  and  prejudice  of  the  lower 
classes,  as  the  explanatory  information  fur- 
nished by  the  whole  Press,  and  the  recommen- 
dations of  all  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
education  and  position  who  feel  a genuine 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  working  popu- 
lation. 


IV.  On  the  Organization. 

After  trying  to  investigate  the  causes  and  the 
hind  of  mischief  which  our  labouring  classes 
are  subjected  to  by  the  existing  mode  of  supply- 
ing themselves  with  their  necessary  daily  food ; 
after  endeavouring  to  make  manifest  the  great 
advantages  that  the  proposed  new  wag  of  doing 
so  would  offer , not  only  to  the  individual  or  single 
family , hut  also  to  the  whole  nation;  after,  finally, 
trying  to  point  out  the  many  important  con- 
siderations which  ought  to  he  taken  into  account , 
in  order  to  solve  this  question  f undamentally  and 
successfully , — it  appears  now  necessary  to  trace 
out  the  form  or  forms  that  the  organization  could 
assume , in  order  to  put  the  idea  into  practice. 

1,  From  the  many  preceding  observations, 
the  following  conditions  will  have  become 
manifest  to  be  of  vital  importance  : — 

A.  That  every  enterprise  started  with  the 
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avowed  purpose  of  remedying  the  above-stated 
evils,  must  of  necessity  command  a sufficiently 
large  capital  to  be  able  to  deal  on  wholesale 
principles,  and  that  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  undertaking,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the 
customers,  will  equally  depend  on  the  fulfilment 
of  this  first  condition. 

B.  That  the  establishments  ought  to  be  put 
under  efficient  public  supervision. 

2.  The  raw  material  most  required  and  chiefly 
influencing  the  price  of  the  cooked  food  to  be 
offered  will  be  meat , fish , potatoes , tea,  and — 
should  it  be  in  a later  stage  of  development 
decided  upon,  also  to  bake  the  bread,  which  is 
daily  asked  for  by  the  customers — flour.  These 
articles  can,  of  course,  only  then  be  acquired  at 
the  lowest  price  when  the  extent  of  the  business 
is  so  large  as  to  allow  the  directors,  either  to 
make  contracts  for,  or  to  purchase  them  them- 
selves by  ship-loads,  without  being  obliged  to 
store  them  up  for  a lengthy  period. 

The  ideal  execution  of  such  a plan  would  be, 
no  doubt,  to  start  one  single  company  with,  say, 
two  or  three  millions  at  its  disposal,  having  its 
central  board  in  London,  and  branches  in  such 
towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  number  at 
least  50,000  inhabitants ; offering  at  the  same 
time  the  facility  of  dealing  on  the  same  whole- 
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sale  principles  to  every  company,  corporation,  or 
society,  whicli  liked  to  start,  at  its  own  risk, 
similar  public  kitchens  in  smaller  places,  so  that 
thus  the  whole  of  the  labouring,  town-inhabiting 
population  could  be  furnished  with  good  and 
cheap  cooked  food.  The  very  promising  aspect 
of  such  a gigantic  enterprise  induced  me  to  ad- 
vocate it  in  such  an  imposing  form  in  the  often- 
mentioned  lecture  and  pamphlet.  But  my 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  I was  told  by  some 
people,  had  run  away  with  my  cooler  judgment. 
For,  although  my  plan  has  been  most  kindly 
criticized,  although  its  execution  has  universally 
been  recognized  to  be  most  desirable  and  to 
be  sure  to  prove  an  invaluable  boon  to  our 
working  classes, — yet  capital,  often  so  freely 
ventured  in  much  wilder  enterprises,  has  not 
seemed  ready  to  rush  into  this  highly-promising 
channel.  This  was  probably  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  my  introducing  my  scheme  on  such 
a large  scale.  For  the  plan,  advanced  in  such 
all-embracing  form,  could  not  but  appear  to 
the  many  who  were  not  so  familiar  with  it 
as  I was,  and  who  had  not  spent  years  in  its 
exhaustive  investigation,  as  I had  done,  to  be  a 
kind  of  chimera,  a sort  of  paradisiacal  vision, 
very  pleasant,  may  be,  but  fatally  impaired  by 
the  seeming  immensity  of  pecuniary  and  other 
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means  necessary  for  its  execution.  Thus  the 
final  effect  on  business-men  seemed  more  of  a 
discouraging  than  of  an  inviting  nature  ! 

But,  probably,  my  chief  mistake  was  this.  I 
had  asked  for  820,000/.  for  starting  150  public 
kitchens  in  London,  with  an  aggregate  issue  of 
90,000,000  portions  a year,  thus,  however,  pro- 
viding only  for  6f  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  I had  declared  that  80  per  cent,  profits  a 
year  could  be  made  in  this  way.  Now  820,000/. 
are  for  the  richest  city  in  the  world  a mere 
trifle ! But  this  astonishing  result,  given 
barely  and  simply,  and  without  the  support  of 
confirmatory  figures,  created  distrust.  In  my 
lecture,  of  course,  I had  abstained  from  boring 
those  present  with  long  strings  of  figures,  and 
consequently  I did  the  same  in  the  pamphlet. 
But  it  is  only  of  late  that  I have  begun  to  realize 
this  error,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  calcu- 
lations, based  on  official  statistics  and  given  in 
this  book,  that  I was  fully  entitled  to  promise 
such  surprising  results. 

Furthermore,  I had  overlooked  in  my  intense 
interest  for  the  cause,  the  undeniable  fact 
that  all  revolutions  in  domestic  affairs,  which 
are  at  the  same  time  of  vast  importance  to  civi- 
lization, have  grown  out  of  small  beginnings. 
True,  that  in  this  instance  the  soil  appeared 
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sufficiently  prepared.  The  long  existing  dis- 
content of  our  poorer  classes  had  for  years 
been  loudly  demanding  efficient  means  for 
relief,  the  richer  part  of  the  population  had 
begun  at  last  to  speculate  on,  and  hotly  to 
discuss,  the  ways  of  affording  such  relief, 
and  the  attempt  to  indicate  some  more 
convenient  means  of  furnishing  the  supply, 
requisite  for  their  nutrition,  than  any  yet  in 
existence,  was  therefore  extremely  tempting. 
But  the  expedient,  confidently  offered  by  me, 
was  too  new,  and  too  strongly  in  opposition  to 
time-honoured  customs,  to  allow  so  sudden  an 
introduction  of  it  into  practice  in  any  case,  and 
especially  when  it  was  presented  in  such  an 
imposing  shape. 

In  trying  to  accommodate  my  plans  to  what 
seems  at  once  a practical  and  popular  view,  I 
shall  show , in  the  following  lines , the  new  way  by 
which , according  to  my  opinion , the  undoubtedly 
desirable  aim  could,  be  attained  in  the  long-run , 
although  starting  from  a less  pretentious  basis. 

3.  The  numerous  and  kind  demands,  from 
almost  every  part  of  England,  for  copies  of 
my  lecture,  could  not  but  confirm  my  previous 
conviction  that  there  are  many  thousands  of 
wealthy  ladies  and  gentlemen  most  anxious  to 
assist,  personally,  or  by  the  aid  of  their 
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pecuniary  means  in  the  attempt  to  improve  the 
existing  state  of  things.  But  their  interest  is 
naturally  determined  by  circumstances  of  a 
more  local  character,  and  their  means  are  more 
ready  for  the  special  object  of  relieving  those 
whose  sufferings  they  have  daily  the  occasion 
of  witnessing,  than  for  so  vast  an  enterprise. 
They  are  thus  in  danger  of  missing  the  oppor- 
tunity and  pleasure  of  watching  the  work  and 
enjoying  its  effects  on  a large  scale.  It  has, 
however,  become  manifest  that  there  are  plenty 
of  forces  scattered  over  the  land,  quite  ready 
for  this  work,  but  still  lying  dormant  and 
waiting  for  want  of  the  magic  wand  of  the 
practical  administrator  to  arouse  them. 

But  a vigorous  appeal  to  the  whole  of  the 
nation,  issuing  from  one  of  the  high-born, 
distinguished,  and  honoured  members  of  the 
nobility,  would  easily  unite  these  latent  forces, 
and  allow  this  scheme  to  be  put  into  execution^ 
perhaps  even  before  those  for  the  housing 
of  the  poor,  although  they  have  been  launched 
under  so  much  and  well-merited  applause  and 
with  so  much  prospect  of  success  by  Lord 
Salisbury.  Thus  the  “ primum  mobile”  for  a 
gigantic  movement,  which  however  in  the 
course  of  time  would  have  to  be  executed  to 
its  full  extent  by  interest-seeking  capital,  could 
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easily,  and  ought  to  be,  inaugurated  by  tlie 
united  funds  of  some  hundreds  of  benevolent 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  the  example  which 
is  wanted  to  be  set,  the  way  of  success  which 
must  be  shown, — the  rest  can  quietly  be  left  to 
the  course  of  natural  development ! And  I 
should  think  the  beginning  might  best  be  made 
in  this  way  : — 

A.  A small  number,  say  eight  to  ten  sample 
kitchens,  should  be  started  in  London  under  a 
well-chosen  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
reputation.  In  these  experimental  establish- 
ments the  ground -plan  of  the  kitchens  and  the 
adjoining  rooms,  the  style  of  the  business,  the 
cooking,  frying,  and  roasting  apparatus,  the 
newest  forms  of  machinery  and  their  use,  the 
best  manners  of  preparing  the  food,  the  intro- 
duction of  new  dishes,  the  easiest  way  of  issu- 
ing the  portions,  the  method  of  keeping  the 
accounts  &c.,  &c.,  could  be  showm,  and  a staff 
of  carefully-chosen  kitchen-directresses  and 
head-cooks  could  be  educated,  and  so  well 
instructed,  as  to  be  able  to  work  indepen- 
dently and  satisfactorily  wherever  there  might 
be  a demand  for  them.  Either  for  the  pur- 
pose— 

B.  Of  offering  such  well-trained  persons  and 
every  further  facility  to  any  company,  corpora- 
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tion,  society,  or  trustworthy  private  individual 
that  might  choose  to  co-operate  in  the  general 
task  and  under  the  same  conditions,  and  was 
in  possession  of  sufficient  money  for  starting  as 
many  kitchens  for  the  local  benefit  of  certain 
places  or  districts,  as  to  allow  them  to  purchase 
on  a wholesale  scale  independently ; 

Or  to  receive  contributions  from  such  com- 
panies or  persons,  provided  they  had  not  capital 
enough  to  buy  wholesale  on  their  own  account, 
for  starting  these  kitchens  in  connection  with 
the  original  enterprise,  and  under  the  following 
conditions  : — 

C . That  each  of  such  kitchens  was  started 
by  the  original  company  as  an  enterprise, 
thoroughly  distinct,  in  its  commercial  and 
legal  position,  from  this  original  company. 

D.  That  these  branch  kitchens  were  fully 
subjected  to  the  general  and  special  rules  of 
this  original  company,  and  their  staff  be 
nominated  by  it. 

E.  That  the  purchasing  of  the  raw  material 
and  the  whole  direction  of  the  business  remained 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  of  the 
original  company. 

F.  That  these  branch  kitchens  had,  each 
individually,  to  contribute  a proportionate  sum 
to  the  general  expense  of  the  central  board,  and 
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to  bear  the  special  expenses  of  the  whole  of  their 
own  working. 

G.  That  the  original  company  retained  the 
right  of  making  out,  according  to  their  rules, 
the  profit  and  loss  account  for  each  kitchen 
separately  ; putting  the  dividends  at  disposal  of 
the  shareholders  of  each  kitchen  or  group  of 
kitchens  ; and  paying  the  stipulated  sums  for  the 
reserve  and  sinking  fund,  for  pension,  insurance, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  the  extra  surplus  of  each  kitchen, 
destined  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  cus- 
tomers, &c.,  &c.,  into  such  banks  or  hands 
as  had  been  previously  settled  by  special  con- 
tract. 

H.  That  the  central  board  was  entitled,  in 
case  of  the  signal  failure  of  one  or  more  of 
these  branch  kitchens,  to  wind  up  their  busi- 
ness as  a separate  enterprise  and  to  retire  from 
the  further  management  of  them. 

But , on  the  other  hand , the  original  company 
should  guarantee : — 

I.  That  these  branch  kitchens  will  be 
started,  with  due  consideration  of  the  special 
wishes  of  companies,  corporations,  societies,  or 
private  persons  investing  money  in  them,  at 
such  towns  or  districts  as  may  be  particularly 
desired  by  them,  without  however  creating  an 
unsound  competition  against  already  existing 
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establishments  of  the  same  kind,  or  the  general 
interest  of  the  whole  enterprise. 

K.  That  the  special  conduct  of  the  working 
arrangements,  of  the  quality  and  measure  of 
the  food,  the  general  control  of  the  staff,  &c., 
are  entrusted  to  the  supervision  of  corporations, 
societies,  &c.,  investing  the  money,  as  far  as 
the  kitchens  are  concerned  that  are  started 
with  their  money,  and  to  the  delegates  of  the 
public. 

L.  That  these  corporations,  &c.,  are  bound  to 
delegate  legal  representatives  at  certain  periods, 
fixed  in  the  rules,  to  survey,  control,  certify 
and  discharge  the  special  profit  and  loss 
account  of  each  of  their  kitchens. 

M.  That  these  branch  kitchens  in  the 
different  towns  or  districts  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  way  on  their  own  responsibility  and 
account,  as  soon  as  they  have  so  much  increased 
in  number,  that  their  supply  on  wholesale 
principles  by  their  own  new  board  is  fully 
secured,  and  that  this  fact  is  recognized,  and 
independence  found  desirable,  not  only  by  the 
starters,  but  also  by  the  delegates  of  the  public. 

4.  The  chief  advantages  arising  from  such  a 
mode  of  executing  the  scheme  would,  he  : — 

A.  To  gather  the  considerable  latent  forces, 
whether  of  personal  service  or  pecuniary  aid, 
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around  a nucleus,  by  the  influence  of  which 
a well-premeditated  plan  of  work  could  be 
pursued. 

B.  To  enable  a single  kitchen  or  a small 
group  of  kitchens,  which  otherwise  could  not 
operate  on  wholesale  principles,  to  be  started 
with  the  money  of  small  companies  or  private 
persons  by  the  original  company,  so  that  this 
kitchen  or  group  of  kitchens  could,  through 
being  managed  by  the  original  company,  enjoy 
the  full  benefit  of  wholesale  transactions,  whilst 
on  the  other  hand  this  original  company  could 
soon  be  enabled  to  negotiate  with  the  purveyors 
on  the  most  advantageous  footing. 

G.  To  bring  uniformity,  based  on  the  latest 
innovations,  into  the  new  work,  and  notwith- 
standing— 

D.  To  allow  the  representatives  of  the 
invested  money  and  the  delegates  of  the  public 
the  opportunity  of  advocating  such  measures 
as  might  best  satisfy  sjjecial  and  local  exigencies; 
and  to  offer  them  the  occasion  of  supervising 
the  general  and  individual  work  and  the  chance 
of  using  the  extra  surplus  in  such  a way  as 
local  interest  might  demand. 

E.  To  favour  the  possibility  of  these  branch 
kitchens  rising  with  time  to  independence  and 
self-government. 

E 
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5,  But  special  care  and  constant  vigilance 

must  be  devoted  by  tbe  directors  of  the  head 
company  to  guiding  the  development  of  the 
general  movement  into  the  right  channels , i.e.  as 
far  as  possible,  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. There  cannot  possibly  exist  much 
doubt,  that  as  soon  as  the  full  recognition,  not 
only  of  the  benefit  offered  by,  but  still  more  of 
the  profits  to  be  drawn  from,  the  new  enterprise 
had  been  attained,  speculating  capital  will 
make  a vigorous  rush  into  this  newly-opened 
field,  and  any  amount  of  money  will  be  proffered 
for  such  ends.  This  stream  will,  however,  in 
the  first  instance  take  its  course  towards  such 
towns,  or  districts  in  one  special  town,  as  have 
become,  so  to  speak,  proverbial  for  their  dis- 
tress, and  every  good  Londoner,  for  example, 
will  be  sure  to  direct  his  money  with  a kind  of 
predilection  towards  the  mucli-discussed  East 
London  districts.  Thus  this  part  would  soon 
be  in  danger  of  being  flooded.  A deadly 
struggle  for  existence  between  the  kitchens  of 
the  different  promoters  would  by  necessity  have 
to  ensue  here,  whilst  other  parts,  by  no  means 
less  in  want  of  such  relief,  and  presenting  an 
equally  good  field  of  operation,  would,  for  a 
long  period,  still  remain  unassisted.  Now  to 
this  capital,  seeking  only  its  own  interest,  it 
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could  not  be  of  any  importance  at  all,  whether 
it  derived  its  profits  from  the  Soho — from 
the  Hammersmith — from  the  Wandsworth, 
Clapham  Junction — from  the  Lambeth,  or  from 
any  other  poor  district,  provided  that  security 
for  the  invested  money  was  guaranteed  by  the 
nature  of  the  field  to  be  worked. 

6.  The  directors  ivould  therefore  have — ■ 

A.  To  establish  their  own  sample  kitchens  in 
a certain  part  of  London,  each  of  them  so  far 
distant  from  the  next,  as  to  secure  an  adequate 
demand  for  the  daily  food  to  be  prepared,  but  at 
the  same  time  so  close  to  it,  as  to  preclude  by 
its  absolute  hopelessness  any  attempt  to  start 
intermediate  kitchens  on  the  part  of  competing 
bodies. 

B.  To  use  the  capital  which  might  be  offered 
for  the  purpose  in  general,  but  without  special 
direction  as  to  the  district  where  it  was  to  be 
employed,  in  gathering  such  new  establish- 
ments around  this  original  centre,  and  thus 
occupying  the  ground  step  by  step  towards 
the  circumference. 

C.  To  work  in  accordance  with  this  principle 
in  every  new  district  or  town. 

D.  To  keep  the  standard  quantity  and 
quality  of  food,  &c.,  &c.,  in  their  own  kitchens  at 
such  a height  as  always  to  represent  the 
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“ sample  ” for  comparison  with  any  other  such 
establishments,  and  thus  to  offer  the  “ dele- 
gates ” of  the  public  a true  measure  and  proof 
of  the  highest  standard,  attainable  under  the 
same  conditions. 

7«  It  may  be  time  now  to  explain  why  I lay 
so  much  stress  on  the  exclusion  of  competition. 

Competition  in  other  fields  is  no  doubt  a very 
good  thing,  but  it  should  be  avoided  in  this  one 
by  all  means,  and  I most  intentionally  pointed 
out  in  the  “ Preliminary  Remarks,”  what  great 
harm  the  public  has  been  for  years  subjected 
to  by  the  excess  of  competitive  operations 
in  the  modern  supply  of  victuals.  But  this 
over-competition  may  soon  turn  out  to  be  in  no 
field  of  more  dangerous  consequences  than  in 
that  of  supplying  the  public  with  cooked  food. 
The  palates  of  the  poorer  classes  cannot  possibly 
be  infallible  judges ! On  the  other  hand, 
adulteration  of  food  has  assumed,  with  our 
progressive  skill  in  chemical  science,  simply 
astounding  forms,4  and  over-competition  would 


4 It  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  here  one  of  the  most  abstruse 
and  disgusting  forms  in  which  adulteration  of  drink  appeared 
some  time  ago,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  one  of  the 
German  papers.  Evei^body  knows  that  labour  in  the  United 
States  is  still  dearer  than  in  England.  It  therefore  seemed  cheaper 
to  buy  a pair  of  new  boots  than  to  have  them  soled,  and  the  streets 
of  New  York  abounded  for  a long  time  with  such  old,  worn-out,  and 
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be  sure  to  drive  any  enterprise  into  such 
objectionable  practices.  The  consequence  would 
be,  that  those  who  are  most  in  need  of  whole- 
some and  nourishing  food , would  be  supplied 
with  adulterated  substitutes , which  under 
certain  circumstances  may  even  endanger  their 
health.5 

Now  it  is  an  undeniable  truth  that  a 
“stimulus”  of  one  kind  or  other  must  be  added 
to  every  human  enterprise  to  keep  it  active,  or 
else  the  executive  will  fall,  after  a certain  time 
of  healthy  and  steady  work,  into  a kind  of 
languor,  and  thus  begin  slowly  to  go  back  in 
efficiency.  This  “ stimulus generally  repre- 
sented in  modern  industry  and  commerce  by  free 


thrown-away  specimens.  Bat  suddenly  they  disappeared  as  if  by 
magic,  and  an  eager  demand  sprang  up  for  this  hitherto  despised 
article.  What  it  was  wanted  for  nobody  knew  for  a long  time, 
until  it  transpired,  in  consequence  of  some  indiscretion,  that  it 
formed  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  fabrication  of  a particular  cheap 
and  much  asked  for — rum.  Old  boots  and — rum,  horrible  indeed  ! 
( The  Author .) 

5 The  fraudulent  operation  of  making  the  so-called  “ German  ” 
sausages  with  meat  unfit  for  human  food  became  known,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  public,  about  eighteen  months  ago  ; but  it  is  only  this 
year  that  an  equally  shocking  practice  came  to  light  before  the 
Bradford  magistrates.  A butcher  and  eating-house  keeper  was 
sentenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment  for  “ having  in  his  pos- 
session a quantity  of  diseased  meat  intended  for  sale.  It  teas 
stated  that  the  prisoner  made  a quantity  of  soup , and  that  ivhen 
the  diseased  meat  was  used  in  this  way  it  could  not  he  detected .” 
{Standard,  May  28th,  1884.)  {The  Author.) 
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competition,  ought  in  this  particular  field  to  he 
superseded  by  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
“ public  delegates,”  ivhose  principal  objects  would 
be,  not  to  alloiv  such  “ stagnation  ” to  take  place, 
and  to  keep  up  all  those  concerned  in  the  business 
to  ever-new  exertions,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
to  overstrain  either  the  personal  or  financial 
resources  of  the  enterprise,  and  to  look  sharply 
to  the  genuine  nature  of  all  articles  used  for  the 
preparation  of  the  food. 

8,  The  Board  of  Directors  ought  to  engage  a 
physician,  a veterinary  surgeon,  and  a dispensing 
chemist.  The  first  to  give  general  directions  with 
regard  to  the  variation  of  diet  during  the  diffe- 
rent seasons , but  particularly  in  times  of  impend- 
ing epidemics  or  after  their  outbreak ; the  two 
others  to  examine  the  soundness  of  the  material 
to  be  purchased  and  delivered  in  the  kitchens. 

9,  These  officers  and  some  experts,  partly 
representing  the  public,  partly  the  interests  of 
the  purveyors,  would  have  to  decide  in  dubious 
cases  upon  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the 
food-stuff.  Any  appeal  to  law  ought  to  be 
precluded  by  the  rules  and  special  contracts. 
It  is  of  importance  that  this  court  should  be  so 
composed,  as  to  work  quickly,  wdtli  knowledge 
and  impartiality,  for  it  will  be  sometimes 
necessary  to  summon  it  at  a short  notice.  I 
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heard  of  an  amusing  little  incident.  A kitchen, 
based  on  the  same  principles  which  I have 
advocated  here,  was  to  be  opened  in  a certain 
town.  Early  in  the  morning,  however,  the  chair- 
man was  startled  by  the  report,  that  the  meat 
just  delivered,  was  unfit  to  be  prepared  for 
food.  Underground  intrigues  had  induced 
the  appointed  meat-purveyor  to  choose  this 
somewhat  inconsiderate  way  of  discrediting 
the  enterprise.  Now  a number  of  invitations 
had  been  sent  out,  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
opening  in  an  appropriate  manner,  and  resolute 
decision  was  therefore  a matter  of  urgency. 
In  half  an  hour  the  chairman  had  gathered  some 
independent  and  respectable  inhabitants  to  give 
judgment.  The  verdict  was  unanimous,  the 
necessary  quantity  of  fresh  meat  was  at  once 
secured  from  another  butcher,  and  all  went 
well.  But  such  unforeseen  disappointments, 
although  probably  not  likely  to  arise  again  from 
the  same  reasons,  may  occasionally  occur  also  in 
this  enterprise,  particularly  on  Mondays  during 
the  summer,  and  the  mode  of  taking  decided 
measures  instantly  and  beyond  the  possibility 
of  subsequent  remonstrance  must  be  provided 
for  in  time. 

10,  The  experts,  representing  in  such  cases 
the  general  public,  may  be  best  chosen  from 
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amongst  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have 
to  act  as  “ delegates It  will  be  expedient  to 
describe  here  more  closely  their  position  and 
qualities. 

The  natural  advocates  of  our  labouring  classes 
are  the  clergy.  Now  I should  not  advise  any 
one  to  entrust  a work,  requiring  so  much  dis- 
cretion to  a young,  aspiring,  and  marriageable 
curate,  whose  zeal  is  as  a rule  only  surpassed 
by  his  inexperience.  Bub  this  does  not  apply 
to  the  heads  of  the  parishes  and  other  elderly 
and  married  clergymen,  such  as,  through  many 
a year’s  arduous  work,  have  become  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  real  wants  of  the  poorer 
classes,  their  mode  of  life  and  sorrows,  and 
who  are  well  known,  not  only  for  their  interest 
in  the  cause,  but  also  for  their  knowledge  and 
experience. 

The  next  class  from  amongst  whom  such 
delegates  should  be  chosen,  in  order  to  repre- 
sent the  public  interest,  is  that  large  set  of  men 
who  are  universally  respected,  by  their  neighbours 
because  of  their  having  succeeded , by  steady  and 
honest  work , cleverness,  and  economy , in  raising 
themselves  from  the  very  class  ivhose  interests 
they  are  invited  to  look  after,  to  independence  and 
wealth.  Their  knowledge  of  what  is  necessary 
and  salutary  for  their  former  fellows,  as  well 
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as  their  business  ability,  will  qualify  them 
conspicuously  for  such  a trust. 

11.  These  above-mentioned  two  classes  of 
delegates  will  be,  together  with  ladies  invited 
for  similar  supervising  work,  the  best  judges  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  yearly  accumulated  extra 
surplus  might  he  employed  most  efficiently  for  the 
local  wants  of  the  town  or  the  particular  district. 
But  whilst  the  work  of  these  gentlemen  delegates 
will  be  more  of  a quiet,  business-like  kind, 
that  of  the  ladies  will  pre-eminently  consist  in 
constituting  a most  desirable  link  between  the 
commercial  character  of  the  enterprise  and  its 
social  side , in  gaining  a hold  upon  the  sympathy 
of  its  customers.  In  order  to  establish  this  very 
recommendable  link,  I secured  in  that  little 
kitchen  which  I started  in  Germany,  with  con- 
siderable success  the  help  of  ladies  for  every  week 
in  turn,  in  order  not  only  to  look  occasionally 
after  the  general  working  arrangements,  but 
particularly  to  receive  each  day  the  empty,  and 
return  the  filled  vessels  for  home  consumption 
at  the  kitchen-window,  and  to  hand  the  filled 
plates  through  another  window  to  the  cus- 
tomers in  the  dining-room.  Thus  they  soon 
became  acquainted  with  each  face,  as  they 
themselves  became  known  to  the  public.  A 
kind  look,  an  approving  or  pitying  word,  a 
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little  support  to  a helpless  old  woman  or  small 
child,  soon  established  a sort  of  mutual  regard 
and  sympathetic  feeling,  not  only  between  those 
two  parties,  meeting  for  so  short  a time,  but 
towards  the  establishment  itself  likewise.  It 
was  never  necessary  to  utter  a harsh  or  dis- 
approving word.  The  superior  “ attendance,” 
the  sympathizing  demeanour  and  considerate 
care,  displayed  without  pretence  by  these  ladies, 
was  of  an  indescribably  refining  influence  on  the 
manners  of  the  customers,  who  also  knew  well 
how  to  appreciate  such  little  attentions  as  the 
decoration  of  their  dining- tables  with  some 
flowers  in  the  winter.  Nor  was  I ever  in 
any  difficulty  about  finding  such  helping 
hands.  For  those  who  had  had  only  once  the 
opportunity  of  seeing,  after  returning  the 
filled  vessel  to  some  pale-faced,  ragged,  hungry - 
looking  little  boy,  his  eyes  light  up  and  the 
delight  depicted  on  his  face  at  the  anticipation  __ 
of  his  savoury  meal,  felt  highly  rewarded  for 
such  a two  hours’  self-sacrifice,  and  were  ever 
ready  to  offer  their  services  again.  I have  to 
dwell  on  this  particular  point  at  some  length, 
because  it  is  of  great  significance  for  all  enter- 
prises that  are  m,eant  to  benefit , and  are  concerned 
mostly  with , the  poorer  classes.  Men’s  manner 
of  performing  business  bears  a distinctly  cool, 
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curt,  strict,  and  exclusively  rational  character. 
They  are  very  well  fitted  to  sketch  out  a plan, 
and  lay  down  rules,  and  to  enforce  implicit 
obedience  to  them.  The  best  exemplification 
of  this  habit  of  mind  may  be  found  in  the  mili- 
tary word  of  command.  The  regulations  of  the 
civil  service , through  all  their  different  grades 
and  classes  down  to  the  rules  of  a company,  set 
for  directors,  shareholders,  and  the  public,  are 
already  worded  in  a less  peremptory  form  ; 
whilst  the  innumerable  useful  hints , advice , 
directions , and  admonitions , published  and  advo- 
cated for  the  economic , hygienic , moral,  and  social 
welfare  of  individuals  are  altogether  devoid  of 
the  imperative  tone,  which  characterizes  more 
or  less  the  above-mentioned  classes  of  authori- 
tative emanations.  But  our  labouring  popu- 
lation possesses  for  the  greater  part  neither 
the  mute  military  discipline  of  the  soldier,  nor 
understanding  and  good-will,  based  on  education 
and  knowledge,  for  the  reception  of  legal  pre- 
scriptions, and  they  are  precluded  by  a good 
many  absurd  prejudices,  or  by  an  imperturb- 
able indolence  from  being  benefited  by  that 
third  kind  of  influence  which  I have  mentioned. 
They  must  be,  so  to  speak,  coaxed  into  the  new 
vieivs,  new  modes  of  life  and  manners,  new 
fashions  of  dealing  with  the  circumstances  sur- 
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rounding  them , and  there  is  no  section  of 
humanity  better  fitted  for  performing  this  diffi- 
cult task , at  once  so  pleasant  and  trying  to  the 
patience , than  our  ladies , because  of  their  rare 
gift  for  arousing  the  sympathy  of  others  by 
unaffectedly  offering  their  own.  I do  not  speak 
here  of  those  who  have  been  thoughtlessly  brought 
up  in  luxury  and  splendour,  of  those  who  never 
have  been  touched  by  any  deep  emotion  ; not  of 
those  who  never  were  tired  almost  to  death  by 
watching  for  months  by  the  bed  of  a sick  child, 
and  whose  deepest  grief  has  only  been  the 
unfulfilled  longing  for  a costly  dress  or  set  of 
jewellery ; but  of  that  large  number  of  women, 
presenting  the  delightful  harmony  of  a well- 
educated  mind,  a wrarm  heart,  and  self-possessed 
yet  sympathizing  manner,  who,  although  in  a 
different  way  from  their  poorer  sisters,  have  yet 
also  had  to  fight  a battle  against  many  a deep 
sorrow  and  heart-rending  trouble  in  life,  with  the 
final  effect  of  being  elevated  to  a higher  standard 
of  womanly  perfection,  than  the  great  mass  of 
their  sisters  of  the  average  every-day  character 
have  been  able  to  reach.  It  is  these  who,  by  an 
inexplicable,  almost  magic,  influence,  take  the 
hearts  of  high  and  low  by  storm  ; whose  kind- 
heartedness  irresistibly  draws  (as  Moses’  rod 
drew  the  water  from  the  rock)  the  soothing 
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confession  of  pains  and  anxieties  from  the  most 
embittered  heart ; whose  advice  is  never  forced 
upon  others  in  that  indiscreet,  busy-body  style 
which  distinguishes  the  under-bred,  or  ill- 
educated,  and  ever  fault-finding  woman,  but 
when  given  is  deliberately,  kindly,  and  tactfully 
proffered,  and  therefore,  in  most  instances, 
thoroughly  respected  and  conscientiously  acted 
upon ; and  whose  disapproval  seldom  assumes 
any  other  form  of  expression,  than  a reproving 
look,  or  a gentle  remonstrance,  yet  is  deeply 
felt.  Thus  only  can  the  grown-up  members  of 
our  lower  classes  be  educated  and  lifted  from  the 
suffocating  atmosphere  of  vice  and  reprobation 
to  a well-regulated,  sober  life — to  thrift  and 
happiness.  What  else  than  that  kind,  minute, 
never-resting  care  which  touches  the  hearts  of 
men  in  their  very  depths,  and  educates  the  poor 
without  pauperizing  them,  has  crowned  with 
such  signal  success  the  efforts  of  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  (London)  and  Mrs.  Miles  (New  York)  in 
their  struggle  for  the  better  housing  of  the  poor  ! 

It  is  only  natural  that  such  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  in  a noble  cause  can  only  occasionally 
be  met  with  in  the  broad  stream  of  the 
world ; but  even  a lower  degree  of  this  happy 
harmony  of  heart,  mind,  and  manners  can  fre- 
quently be  found  even  under  a rather  simple 
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dress,  and  it  will  prove  very  helpful  for  en- 
lightening and  improving  our  labouring  classes. 
And  it  should  by  all  means  be  made  use  of  to 
the  largest  extent  possible  in  the  enterprise 
I have  advocated  at  such  length  ! 

Chosen  from  the  near  neighbourhood  of  every 
kitchen , such  ladies  would  chiefly  have  to  take 
part  in  the  daily  distribution  of  food  at  noon , 
thus  controlling  at  the  same  time  its  quality  and 
its  measure.  There  are  thousands  of  ladies 
who,  although  unable  to  contribute  any  pecu- 
niary assistance,  have  yet  spare  time  and  the 
good-will  to  use  it  in  the  furtherance  of  a good 
cause.  But  although  the  work  of  the  gentle- 
men delegates  cannot , for  various  reasons,  be 
rewarded,  that  of  these  ladies  ought  to  be  so  in 
some  way  or  other,  as  they  are  thus  offering 
actually  a helping  hand  in  the  business,  and  as 
that  business  is  one,  resting  on  a distinctly 
mercantile  basis.  Money,  perhaps,  cannot  be 
paid  to  them  without  hurting  their  feelings  ; but 
it  might  be  a satisfactory  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty to  offer  them — say,  for  every  133  sold 
portions  one  portion  to  be  given  gratuitously  to 
the  poor  of  the  district.  I found  that  in  every 
kitchen  at  a daily  issue  of  2000  portions,  5090 
such  portions  could  be  yearly  used  for  the  relief 
of  such  destitute  people. 
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12.  But  the  criticism  of  the  food  should  also 
he  openly  invited  hy  placing  a hook — 

A.  In  the  kitchen,  wherein  every  visiting 
director  and  gentleman,  or  lady  delegate  should 
be  hound , and  every  distinguished  visitor  should 
be  invited , to  record  his  or  her  judgment ; 

B.  And  in  the  dining-room  for  the  use  of  the 
customers,  should  they  choose  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it. 

I venture  to  say,  that  in  this  way  the 
animating  influence  of  a healthy  competition 
could  be  replaced  in  a satisfactory  manner, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  use  of  hurtful 
and  ignoble  tricks  and  practices  could  be 
avoided,  which  sooner  or  later,  in  spite  of  all 
possible  precautions,  will  spring  up  when  an 
enterprise  is  driven  into  the  deadly  struggle 
with  competing  establishments. 

Next  to  the  directors  (and  the  necessary 
treasurers,  bankers,  auditors,  solicitors,  &c.)  and 
the  gentlemen  and  lady  delegates,  the  kitchen- 
directress  is  the  most  important  person. 

13,  It  would  be  next  to  an  impossibility  for 
the  directors  to  conduct  the  business  satis- 
factorily and  successfully,  except  by  decentral - 
ization.  Every  kitchen  must  represent  a small 
world  by  itself.  Let  us  look  only  at  the  con- 
siderable work  of  preparing  2000  large  portions 
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of  meat  and  vegetables  every  day  for  the  noon- 
delivery,  and  at  the  opportunity  for  mismanage- 
ment all  this  could  afford.  I saw  some  years 
ago,  somewhere,  a head-cook,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  de  facto  the  directress  of  a 
kitchen  which  had  an  issue  of  600  portions  a 
day  all  the  year  round  ; a portly  dame,  blooming 
and  round  like  an  apple  ! I may  have  been 
wrong,  but  I could  not  help  suspecting  that 
this  self-conscious  creature,  having  been  but 
little  under  control,  had  not  acquired  that 
well-fed  appearance  from  merely  inhaling  the 
atmosphere  of  the  establishment ! 

Considering  that  over  12,000?.  of  ready 
money,  and  raw  material  for  nearly  the  same 
amount,  will  pass  yearly  through  the  hands  of 
this  kitchen-directress,  that  the  whole  establish- 
ment with  its  costly  outfit,  its  staff  of  one 
head-cook,  eleven  kitchen-maids,  one  fireman, 
and  one  porter,  as  permanent  servants  (and  for_ 
several  hours  every  day,  some  people  in  the 
lavatories  and  in  the  wash-house),  are  to  be 
under  her  control,  everybody  must  allow  that 
this  kitchen-directress  should  be  chosen  from 
amongst  the,  unfortunately,  large  stock  of 
middle-aged  ladies  of  good  education,  but  limited 
means;  from  amongst  such  ladies  I would  select 
those  with  obliging  but  yet  commanding  manners, 
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possessing  that  tact  in  communicating  with 
the  public,  which  is  only  to  be  learnt  by 
continual  intercourse  with  members  of  every 
class  of  society  ; ladies  with  natural  sense  and 
ability  for  managership,  developed  for  this  par- 
ticular line  by  a sound  and  sensible  course  of 
training  in  the  “ sample  ” kitchens,  and  with 
hearty  interest  in  the  new  and  important  task. 

I should  think  that  many  a lady  with  the 
qualities  required,  could  be  found  amongst 
widows  of  military,  naval,  or  Government 
officers,  of  clergymen,  and  so  on.  Free  lodging 
(one  sitting  and  two  bed-rooms),  fall  board,  and 
about  75/.  a year,  would  appear  to  many  such 
women  living  in  straitened  circumstances,  very 
acceptable,  not  to  speak  of  the  humane  and 
noble  task  to  which  they  would  have  to  devote 
their  time  and  care,  and  of  the  independent 
position  they  could,  despite  of  all  supervision, 
enjoy. 

But  a lady,  in  the  full  and  noble  sense  of  the 
word,  the  kitchen-directress  ought  to  be,  giving 
by  her  mere  name  and  position  the  guarantee, 
that  disorderly  conduct  of  any  kind  on  the  part 
of  her  subordinates  would  be  prevented  by  all 
possible  means. 

14.  It  ivill  here  be  the  place  for  some  equally 
important  investigations  into  not  only  the  sources 
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from  which  the  money  for  darting  the  enterprise 
should  come,  hut  also  into  the  ways  by  which  the 
very  classes,  who  actually  and  solely  contribute,  by 
being  customers,  to  its  continuance  and  financial 
success,  might  be  enabled  to  invest  their  own  little 
sawings,  in  order  to  enjoy  also  the  fruits  of  their 
adherence  to  the  enterprise.  They  could  thus  gain 
in  two  ivays  : by  having  a cheaper  and  better  food, 
and,  by  participating  in  the  dividends  ! 

I met,  in  my  endeavours  to  interest  business 
and  other  private  people  in  the  cause,  with 
several  gentlemen  who  undisguisedly  displayed 
a kind  of  moral  shudder,  produced  by  the  idea 
that  their  money  should  be  invested  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  profits  from  the  labouring 
classes.  They  would  be  quite  ready  to  support 
some  such  movement  on  a kind  of  thoroughly 
benevolent  basis,  but  in  such  a mercantile  way — 
no,  that  they  could  not,  and  would  not,  do  ! 
That  is  inconsiderate  ! Neither  the  butcher, 
nor  grocer,  nor  greengrocer,  nor  baker,  &c., 
supplying  the  poorer  classes  at  present  with  the 
daily  necessaries,  suffer  from  such  compunctions 
of  an  over-sensitive  conscience.  They  charge 
them,  being  themselves  under  the  high  pressure 
of  the  supreme  forces  of  “ rings,”  “ middle- 
men,” &c.,  pretty  heavily  for  the  bad  stuff,  and, 
poor  fellows,  they  themselves  cannot  afford  to 
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do  otherwise.  But  in  the  present  proposal  are 
embodied  precisely  the  means  of  emancipation 
from  such  extortion,  and  the  only  way  shown  to 
reduce  the  price  of  the  daily  necessaries  for  which 
so  much — too  much — is  now  charged.  This  is 
an  immense  boon  to  our  working  population,  and 
I should  think  nobody  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  contribute  to  such  a most  desirable  aim ! 
But  any  means  for  realizing  it  must  be  ab- 
solutely free  from  impressing  the  fatal  stamp 
of  pauperism  on  the  classes  to  be  benefited.. 
The  enterprise  must  therefore  by  necessity  bear 
the  character  of  business,  and  those  who  devote 
their  money  to  such  purpose,  must,  for  these 
reasons,  endure  to  receive  their  due  returns. 
Since  the  poor,  as  I have  repeatedly  tried  to> 
point  out,  are  not  in  possession  of  the  necessary 
capital  to  carry  out  the  much-needed  change 
in  this  field  by  their  own  initiative,  the  first  step 
must  be  taken  and  the  risk  be  borne  by  the  rich . 
But  when  the  enterprise  is  fairly  launched, 
when  (what  may  be  considered  as  a certainty) 
not  only  its  power  to  support  itself,  but  also  its 
financial  success,  have  fully  been  proved,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  offer  the  customers  the 
opportunity  of  investing  part  of  their  savings  in  the 
enterprise , say  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  half 
the  whole  of  the  original  capital , The  ideal  plan, 
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of  course,  and  that  which  should  exercise  a 
kind  of  spell  on  every  philanthropist,  would  be, 
to  cause  the  original  capital  of  the  wealthy 
promoters  gradually  to  withdraw,  in  order  to  be 
replaced  by  the  savings  of  the  poorer  customers. 
But  I should  not  venture  to  advocate  the  com- 
plete adoption  of  such  a course.  The  nature 
of  the  enterprise  requires,  for  example,  the 
accumulation  of  a laro’e  reserve  fund,  in  order 
to  keep  the  price  of  each  portion  at  the  same 
level,  even  in  times  when  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  has  by  reason  of  a failing  crop,  or  the 
artificial  operations  of  the  market,  risen  to  an 
unusual  height ; the  very  time,  when  the 
beneficial  working  of  the  kitchens  will  be  appre- 
ciated to  its  full  value.  Now,  if  after  some 
years  the  shares  should  at  last  have  all  been 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  customers  them- 
selves, the  right  and  power  of  moving  and 
carrying  any  resolution  whatsoever,  would, 
absolutely  rest  with  them,  and  who  could  then 
prevent,  for  instance,  such  a decision,  springing 
from  an  inconsiderate  wish  for  brief  exceptional 
enjoyment,  as  that  to  dissolve  and  distribute 
in  one  way  or  another  this  money,  amassed  with 
so  much  care,  and  which  would  be,  moreover, 
so  very  necessary  for  possible  future  emergen- 
cies ? And  there  are  a good  many  other  ways 
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of  misusing  sucli  a fund,  or  of  taking  steps 
which  could  not  but  prove  in  the  end  simply 
detrimental  to  the  whole  enterprise.  No ! 
much  as  every  sensible  man  must  wish  to  give 
these  classes  the  opportunity  for  absolute  self- 
government  in  a field  which  so  prominently 
concerns  themselves,  it  must  yet  be  confessed, 
with  regret,  that  they  will  remain  still  for  years 
to  come  possessed  with  too  little  education  and 
too  little  self-command,  to  perform  with  any 
hope  of  lasting  success  such  a desirable  work. 
For  that  reason  they  must  furthermore  be 
guided  bv  the  better  understanding  of  such 
persons,  of  a different  class,  who  sincerely  wish 
them  well,  and  this  better-informed  element 
cannot  be  allowed  to  be  eliminated,  but  must 
keep  its  place  as  sharing  and  voting  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  although,  as  I have  already 
pointed  out,  part  of  the  shares  ought  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  customers  themselves. 

The  way  of  doing  this  should  be  provided  for 
in  the  rules,  and  may  perhaps  be  as  follows. 
As  soon  as  the  success  of  a kitchen,  or  a group 
of  kitchens,  in  a town  or  certain  district  of  a 
town  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt,  i.e.  after 
two  years’  work,  a certain  number  of  shares 
ought  yearly  to  be  drawn  back  by  lot  and  at 
par,  and  converted  into  It.  shares,  in  order  to 
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be  issued  again  and  at  par  amongst  only  such 
people,  as  should  be  certified  by  the  “ delegates,” 
to  belong  to  the  kitchen  district,  and  to  be 
regular  customers.  This  financial  operation 
should  be  repeated  yearly  until  one-lialf  of  the 
original  starting  expense  of  each  of  such 
kitchens  is  converted  into  such  1 l.  shares. 

But  it  would  be  necessary  to  redistribute  these 
shares  by  lot.  For  it  is  very  probable  that  a 
great  run  for  them  might  ensue,  as  people 
would  be  eager  to  invest  the  money  in  such  a 
sound  enterprise,  and  to  enjoy  the  twelve  per 
cent,  profits.  But  discontent,  and  all  sorts  of 
complaints,  accusations  and  quarrels  might 
spring  up,  on  the  part  of  those  who  could  not 
be  supplied  with  shares,  the  limited  number 
being  already  disposed  of.  All  such  unpleasant 
scenes  would  be  avoided,  and  impartiality 
strictly  guarded,  by  distributing  them  by  means 
of  a lottery  in  such  a way,  that  every  customer 
who  wishes  to  invest  his  money,  and  produces 
such  a certificate  as  I have  mentioned,  should 
be  allowed  to  deposit  a limited  number  of 
pounds  for  the  corresponding  number  of  tickets. 
Should  one  or  more  of  them  be  drawn,  then  lie 
would  receive  the  corresponding  number  of 
shares,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  money  would  be  paid 
back,  as  soon  as  the  drawing  has  been  finished. 
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It  ought  furthermore  to  be  stated  by  the 
rules,  and  be  made  known  in  every  possible  way, 
that  this  one-half  part  of  the  original  capital 
of  each  kitchen,  thus  once  withdrawn  in  the 
course  of  the  first  five  years,  is  for  ever 
submitted  to  the  same  process,  after  having- 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  new  owners 
for  the  next  five  years,  or  otherwise  these 
shares  would  soon  go  out  of  the  district  and 
settle  for  ever  in  very  different  quarters.  For 
it  may  be  considered  almost  a certainty,  that 
all  sorts  of  petty  speculators  will  try  to  get 
such  shares,  when  once  drawn  and  handed  over 
to  the  new  owners,  into  their  possession,  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  twelve  per  cent,  interest. 
Such  or  similar  manoeuvres  can  scarcely  be 
prevented  by  rules.  However,  such  transac- 
tions cannot  take  place  otherwise  than  by 
mutual  accord  of  both  parties.  The  company 
in  any  case  will  have  done  their  duty  by 
offering  their  customers  a fair  opportunity  every 
year.  Such  measures  would  furthermore  have 
the  very  salutary  effect  of  checking  wild  specula- 
tion in  the  shares,  at  least  for  some  time , until  a 
quiet  and  sound  appreciation  of  the  work  had 
made  its  way  amongst  the  public. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  the  experiment  by 
figures.  It  will  be  found  that  the  starting 
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capital  for  one  kitchen  will  amount  to  5400/., 6 
and  that  the  nett  profits  will  be  at  the  least 
thirty-five  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  that  I 
propose  to  alloAV  only  twelve  per  cent,  to  the 
shareholders  and  to  devote  the  rest  to  other 
purposes.  Money  invested  in  such  a promising 
enterprise  must  consequently  be  considered  to 
be  absolutely  safe.  Shares  could  therefore 
easily  reach  180  to  200  for  100  in  the  market — 
a very  tempting  prospect  for  gamblers  ! But 
when  it  is  known  that  after  two  years’  work 
every  single  share  is  threatened  with  with- 
drawal at  par,  wild  speculation  will  be  kept  at 
a distance,  the  price  of  each  share  will  remain 
at  a moderate  level,  the  general  public 
will  receive  fair  percentage  for  their  invested 
money,  and  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  exercise 
any  kind  of  moral  pressure  upon  the  directors 
to  secure,  by  all  kinds  of  artificial  manoeuvres, 
good  dividends  for  the  shareholders.  And 
thus  the  basis  of  honest  working  may  be  con- 
sidered as  secured. 

According  to  my  proposal,  540/.  would  be 
withdrawn  in  the  third  year  after  starting  the 
kitchen,  and  re-issued  as  described  above ; 

fi  The  reasons  for  proposing  to  start  such  much  more  costly 
establishments,  than  I suggested  last  year,  will  be  found  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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another  540/.  in  the  fourth  vear  for  the  same 

t/ 

purpose ; and  so  on,  until,  after  the  fifth  year 
of  such  withdrawls  (or  the  eighth  year  after 
starting  the  kitchen),  2700/.  would  have  changed 
hands.  An  equal  amount  would  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  original  owners.  I have  tried  to 
explain  why  that  may  be  necessary,  and  I hope 
every  one  will  agree  with  the  reasons.  But 
in  the  sixth  year  (the  ninth  after  starting  the 
kitchen)  the  lot,  which  was  issued  five  years 
back,  should  be  re-called,  paid  at  par,  and  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  customers  of  the  district 
by  the  same  means ; and  this  should  be  done  in 
every  following  year  with  the  next  lot. 

I am  quite  willing  to  allow  that  a better 
suggestion  may  be  made  for  insuring  my  object, 
but  the  purpose  which  my  proposal  has  in  view, 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  or  changed.  For, 
wild  speculation  in  shares  of  sound  business, 
and  broadcast  distribution  of  shares  of  very 
doubtful  value,  are  the  characteristics  of  this 
class  of  transactions  in  our  days.  But  such 
manipulations  ought  to  be  kept  aloof,  by  every 
possible  means,  from  an  enterprise,  which  is 
solely  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  ; for  it 
would  be,  in  the  long-run,  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  undue  influence,  emanating  from  the 
overstrained  speculation  in  the  upper  financial 
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circles,  from  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
working  of  the  kitchen.  And  the  customers 
would  be  the  sufferers  in  the  end  ! 

With  establishments  which  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  original  company,  there  could  of 
course  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  such  a 
plan.  But  such  companies,  as  should  inde- 
pendently execute  this  scheme,  can  of  course 
not  be  put  under  any  similar  obligation,  unless 
public  opinion,  enlightened  by  the  example,  set 
by  the  original  company,  should  exercise  ade- 
quate and  appropriate  pressure  to  that  end. 
And  there  might  be  some  probability  that  soon 
such  pressure  would  be  exercised ; for  all 
precautionary  remarks  and  advice  are  useless 
unless  the  public  themselves  look  after  their 
own  interests  ! 

V.  Statistics  and  Calculations. 

I shall  now  set  out  some  statistics,  in  orderdo 
illustrate  by  figures  the  contents  of  the  fore- 
going observations,  and  to  show  by  some  speci- 
men calculations,  based  on  these  statistical 
quotations,  the  way  in  which  I tried  to  make  out 
how  much  profit  every  dish  could  yield.  There 
will  moreover  be  found  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  starting  one  kitchen,  its 
current  expenditure  and  its  probable  profits. 
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1,  The  price  of  meat  is  for  the  enterprise  in 
question  of  course  of  primary  importance.  The 
Agricultural  Returns  pro  1888  show  in  this 
respect  the  following  figures  : 7 — 

Table  19.  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  value  of  imports  of  live  stock,  corn 
and  grain,  and  various  kinds  of  dead  meat 
and  provisions  in  each  of  the  years  1877  to 
1 882,  and  proportion  per  head  of  the  population. 


Table  I. 


Year. 

Population8  of 
the  United 
Kingdom  esti- 
mated at  the 
middle  of  each 
year. 

Imports. 

Live  cattle, 
sheep,  and 
pigs. 

Corn,  grain, 
and  flour. 

Dead  meat 
and 

provisions.9 

Total. 

Value  per 
head  of 
population. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 8.  d. 

1877 

33.446,930 

6.012.564 

63.536.322 

30.144,013 

99,692,899 

2 19  7 

1878 

33,799,386 

7,453,309 

59,064,875 

32,636,877 

99,155,061 

2 18  8 

1879 

34,155,126 

7.075,386 

61,261,437 

32,835.911 

101,172,734 

2 19  3 

1880 

34,468,552 

10,239,295 

62.857,269 

38,744,593 

111,841,157 

3 4 11 

1881 

34,929.679 

8.525,256 

60.856,768 

35,760.286 

105,142.310 

3 0 2 

, 1882 

35,289,950 

9,271,956 

63,539,315 

31,992.680 

104,803,951 

2 19  5 

7 The  following  quotations  from  the  Agricultural  Returns  are 
‘ taken  from  the  yellow-bound  book,  issued  in  the  year  1883,  and 
containing  the  tables  of  the  previous  years,  1882  included.  A 
more  recent  edition  was  not  yet  issued  when  I set  to  work  afresh 
in  May  last.  With  the  exception  of  the  prices  of  fish,  all  quota- 
tions from  the  various  other  sources  are  consequently  limited  to  the 
corresponding  periods. 

s Exclusive  of  army,  navy,  and  merchant-seamen  abroad. 

9 Beef,  meat  salted  and  fresh,  meat  preserved  otherwise  than  by 
salting,  pork,  bacon,  and  hams,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  potatoes. 
{The  Author.) 
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From  this  table  we  can  learn,  that  from  1877 
to  1882  inclusive,  the  population  had  increased 
by  5*510  j3er  cent.;  that  the  import  of  live 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  had  increased  by  54*210 
per  cent.;  that  the  import  of  corn,  grain,  and 
flour  had  increased  by  0*005  per  cent.;  that  the 
import  of  dead  meat  and  provisions  had 
increased  by  6*183  per  cent.,  and  that  the  total 
imports  had  increased  by  5*130  per  cent.;  but 
that  the  value  of  the  imports  had  decreased  by 
2d.  per  head  of  the  population. 

2.  This  quite  disproportionate  increase  of 
imported  live  stock  is  of  course  very  striking, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  home 
produce  has,  from  various  reasons,  steadily 
fallen  short,  as  can  be  inferred  from  Table  15 
of  the  Agricultural  Returns  for  1883, — 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  cattle , sheep, 
and  pigs  brought  into  the  Metropolitan, . 
Cattle  Market,  and  into  the  Foreign  Cattle 
Market,  in  each  of  the  years  from  1877  to 
1882  inclusive , distinguishing  the  home  from 
the  foreign , .and  showing  the  proportion  per 
cent,  'which  the  latter  bear  to  the  total  num- 
ber at  the  markets. 
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Table  II. 


Years 

Number  of  animals. 

Total. 

Propor- 
tion per 
cent,  of 
foreign 
animals. 

Home. 

Foreign. 

Metropo- 
litan Cattle 
Market. 

Metropo- 
litan Cattle 
Market. 

Foreign 

Cattle 

Market.10 

Total. 

1877 

159.585 

41,485 

67,817 

109.302 

268,887 

40-650 

1878 

173,680 

66,170 

60,675 

126,845 

300,525 

42-208 

d 

1879 

200,210 

44.995 

81,445 

126,440 

326,650 

38-708 

■+3 

ci 

1880 

173,290 

50,170 

120,196 

170,366 

343,656 

49-575 

1881 

165,920 

33,715 

108,409 

142,124 

308.044 

46-138 

1882 

156,665 

28,800 

128,676 

157,476 

314,141 

50-129 

1877 

719.771 

60,421 

697,714 

758.135 

1,477,906 

51-298 

1878 

776,780 

59,070 

699,911 

758,981 

1,535,761 

49-421 

d 

o 

1879 

807,760 

87,040 

662,197 

749,237 

1,556,997 

48-121 

o 

1880 

789,010 

77,860 

658,899 

736,759 

1.525,969 

48-288 

1881 

682,030 

38,870 

678,909 

717,779 

1,399,809 

51-277 

1882 

514,490 

47,110 

783,449 

830,559 

1,345,049 

61-749 

1877 

1,675 

10,051 

10,051 

11,726 

85-715 

1878 

2,370 

710 

25,575 

26,285 

28,655 

91-729 

1879 

1,285 

535 

18,949 

19.484 

20,769 

93-813 

1880 

940 

30 

23,864 

23,894 

24,834 

96-215 

1881 

320 

10 

8,579 

8,589 

8,909 

96-408 

1882 

635 

40 

11,694 

11,734 

12,369 

94-866 

3.  The  prices  for  the  chief  articles  of  consump- 
tion have  ranged , according  to  the  same  official 
sources,  during  the  period  from  1877  to  1882  as 
follows : — 

A.  Table  14  of  the  Agricultural  Returns  shows 
the  following  prices  of  hutched s meat  ( per 
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stone  of  8 lbs.  sinking  offal)  f rom  1877  to  1882 
inclusive  : — 


Table  III. 


Beasts. 

Sheep. 

Calves. 

Inferior. 

3rd  class 
(large 

Inferior. 

3rd  class 
(long 

Coarse. 

Small 

prime). 

coarse 

wool). 

prime. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

f/. 

S.  f/. 

1877 

4 

8f 

5 

8 

5 

8 

6 

81 

5 

6 Of 

1878 

4 

8f 

5 

73 

5 

6J 

6 

6 

5 

8 

6 2f 

1879 

4 

31 

5 

2 

4 

lOf 

6 

21 

5 

5| 

5 11| 

1880 

4 

5f 

5 

71 

5 

01 

6 

Of 

5 

4f 

5 Ilf 

1881 

4 

2f 

5 

21 

5 

H 

6 

4 

5 

5f 

5 in 

1882 

4 

3f 

5 

5 

1 

6 

03 

5 

01 

6 Of 

Aver- 

4 

5"458 

5 

5‘833 

5 

3-666 

6 

6-250 

5 

5917 

6 U'500 

age. 

V 

Aver- 

age. 

4s.  11-646^. 

5s.  10-958t7. 

5s.  9-209rf. 

or  per 

lb. 

7-45  Qd. 

8-870rf. 

8- 65  If/. 

Pigs. 


Large 

hogs. 


S.  d. 

4 If 
4 If 

3 11 2 

4 4 
4 8| 

4 JL 

4 3-500 
4 3-500 
6 "4380?. 


Now  considering  this  enormous  quantity  of 
imported  meat,  the  average  prices,  which  are 
paid  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  by  the 
retail  dealers,  and  the  prices  the  customers 
have  to  pay,  cash  down,  at  the  butcher’s  shop, 
the  public  will  be  able  to  understand, — 

a.  To  what  extent  the  charges  against  these 
retail  dealers  are  justified.  Shins,  soup-meat, 
and  bones  cost  in  every  decent  shop  6d.,  beef- 
steak 10 d.  to  12 d.,  rump-steak  12 d.  to  1 6d., 
sirloin  10 d.  to  12 d.,  legs  of  mutton  10 d.  to  12 d. 
a pound — a good  percentage,  certainly,  on  the 
average  cost  price,  especially  when  the  quick 
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return  on  the  outlay  is  taken  into  consideration, 
but  yet  perhaps  less  than  many  may  have  been 
induced  to  imagine.  And  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  from  this  profit,  the  shop  and  house, 
labour,  carriage,  ice,  risk,  and  many  more  items 
must  be  deducted,  before  the  clear  profit  can 
be  counted. 

b.  But  how  many  millions  are  yearly  spent 
by  the  public  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
thousands  of  small  shop-owners?  The  height 
of  these  retail  prices  prevents  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  our  labouring  classes  from  ever  enjoying 
a good  sound  piece  of  beef  or  mutton  ; they 
must  content  themselves  with  such  inferior 
parts  as  livers,  hearts,  lights,  tripe,  heads,  heels, 
trotters,  sheeps’  tongues,  sausages  with  un- 
known contents,  &c.,  and  they  have  nevertheless 
to  pay  to  their  purveyors  a price,  which  does  not 
much  differ  from  the  average  market  price  for 
beef  or  pork — and  how  repulsive  do  most  of 
these  articles  look  ! 

c.  That  in  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  import  of  live  stock,  quarters,  and  carcasses, 
the  market  prices  do  not  show  a steady  fall,  but 
a decidedly  vacillating  tendency,  and  that  in 
1 882  all  prices  rose  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  pork. 

4.  But  these  market  prices,  cheap  as  they 
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may  appear  in  comparison  with  those  asked 
in  retail  transactions,  are  still  decidedly  much 
above  those,  at  which  such  meat  could  be 
had.  Beasts  are  sold  in  America  for  a few 
dollars,  sheep  in  Australia  for  a few  shillings 
a-piece.11  When  in  a day  to  come  public  kitchens 
will  have  been  started  in  such  number,  that  the 
contracts  for  the  meat  supply  can  be  made  by 
the  Original  Public  Kitchen  Company  with  the 
shipping  companies,  or,  at  the  least,  with  one  of 
the  purveyors  in  the  market,  this  still  expensive 
article  will  be  had  at  a much  lower  price,  and  our 
working  population  will  only  then  be  enabled 
to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  enterprise.12 

11  According  to  the  Report  annexed  to  the  Agricultural  Returns 
for  1883,  the  live  stock  in  the  United  States  with  the  exception  of 
pigs,  shows  an  “important  increase  as  compared  with  the  respective 
figures  for  1881,”  viz.,  cattle,  41,171,762  ; sheep  and  lambs, 
49,237,291;  and  pigs,  43,270,086 ; thus  offering  every  hope  for  a 
future  decrease  in  the  meat  prices. 

12  It  is  surprising  that,  contrary  to  the  last  year’s  Fishery  Exhi- 
bition, with  its  practical  demonstration  of  the  low  price  for  which 
good  fresbjfoA  can  be  had  in  London,  the  display  of  the  supply  of 
the  London  markets  with  fresh  meat,  as  shown  at  the  present 
Health  Exhibition , is  so  extremely  poor.  It  is  represented  only 
and  solely  by  an  Australasian  firm  which,  \xnx>OTti.\\g  frozen  mutton , 
is  established  in  a rather  forlorn  corner  of  this  vast  area.  That  is 
all ! Upon  inquiring  about  the  prices,  I was  informed  that  on 
wholesale  transactions  such  mutton  would  be  sold  at  5s.  8 d.  to 
5s.  10 d.  per  stone  ; an  astonishing  conformity  with  the  average 
prices  for  sheep,  as  shown  in  Table  III.  ( The  Author.) 
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B.  Table  13  of  the  Annual  Returns  for  1883 
shows  the  following  prices  of  various  kinds 
of  dead  meat  and  provisions  in  each  of  the 
years  1877  to  1882. 

Table  IV. 


From  all  countries  (per  cwt.). 


Beef  salted.  | 

Pork  salted. 

Bacon. 

Hams. 

Lard . 

£. 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1877 

1 

19 

2 

1 

19 

7 

2 

7 

10 

2 

13 

11 

2 

9 

8 

1878 

1 

18 

1 

1 

13 

1 

1 

18 

7 

2 

8 

0 

1 

19 

4 

1879 

1 

14 

6 

1 

9 

11 

1 

14 

4 

2 

3 

9 

1 

13 

10 

1880 

1 

16 

10 

1 

12 

7 

2 

0 

0 

2 

6 

6 

1 

19 

11 

1881 

1 

18 

10 

1 

14 

9 

2 

5 

10 

2 

9 

0 

2 

11 

5 

1882 

2 

3 

3 

1 

19 

5 

2 

13 

0 

2 

15 

7 

2 

15 

11 

Avge 

1 

18 

5-333 

1 

14  10-666 

2 

3 

3 167 

2 

9 

5-500 

2 

5 

0-167 

per 

lb. 

4-613 

4-186 

5-192 

5-935 

5-402 

The  same  Table  13  gives  the  following 
figures  : — • 


Table  V. 


From  all  countries  (per  cwt.). 

Milk. 

1 

Bethlem  Hos- 

Potatoes. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

(Per  120)  Eggs. 

pital.  Price  per 
gallon. 

a.  d. 

£ a d. 

£ a.  d. 

a.  d. 

a.  d. 

|1877 

5 11 

5 16  7 

2 17  8 

7 11 

1 3 

1 1878 

5 5 

5 10  10 

2 10  3 

7 8 

1 3 

1879 

5 9 

5 16 

2 2 9 

7 2 

1 3 

1880 

5 10 

5 4 5 

2 17  4 

7 2 

1 0 

1881 

5 5 

5 6 2 

2 17  0 

7 4 

1 Oi 

4882 

6 8 

5 4 8 

2 16  1 

7 1 

1 0 

Avge. 

or 

per 

lb. 

5 10 
0-700 

5 7 4-333 
1 0883 

2 13  6-166 
6-422 

7 4-666 

or  per  dozen 

8-867 

1 1-583 

G 
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These  figures  are  obtained,  as  the  44  Returns  ” 
state,  44  by  dividing  the  declared  values  of  the 
total  imports  of  each  article  by  the  total 
quantity  of  the  imports.”  But  although  there 
might  be  some  reason  for  suspecting  that  the 
declared  value  at  the  custom-house  was  some- 
what above  the  real  value,13  and  that  the  above- 
given quotations  were  thus  influenced,  yet  they 
cannot  be  far  wrong.  On  inquiring  into  last 
year’s  prices  which  the  St.  Marylebone  work- 
house  was  paying  for  the  supply  of  about  1600 
inhabitants  with  fresh  meat,  I was  informed  in 
the  office  that  their  purveyors  received  for 
beef-shins  2s.  8d.,  for  beef  4s.  10c?.,  for  mutton 
6s.  per  stone,  which  prices,  as  can  be  seen, 
nearly  agree  with  the  above-given  average 
prices  for  the  same  articles.  Now  it  is  evident 
that  the  purveyor’s  profits  arise  in  this  case 
from  having  the  opportunity  easily  and  per- 
manently to  dispose  of  the  inferior  parts  of  thn 
carcasses,  and  being  thus  enabled  to  offer  his 
4 4 outside  ” customers  only  the  choice  pieces. 
But  considering  the  prices  every  retail  butcher 
is  asking  for  his  goods,  it  may  be  inferred  from 
these  figures,  with  some  certainty,  that  the 

13  It  is  of  course  in  the  interest  of  the  agent  to  show  a large 
figure  in  his  books,  so  as  to  insure  with  the  prospect  of  recovering 
the  highest  possible  amount  in  case  of  loss.  ( The  Author.) 
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enterprise  here  advocated,  would  be  able  to  get 
the  meat  in  the  first  instance  at  about  these 
official  average  prices,  and  later  on  cheaper. 

5.  Next  to  meat  in  its  different  forms , fish  is 

one  of  the  'prominent  articles  of  consumption  with 

English  people.  It  is  moreover  much  relished 

by  the  masses,  as  the  good  business  done  at 

the  recently-opened  fish  markets  in  London, 

the  renowned  fish-dinners  at  the  last  vear’s 

€/ 

Fisheries  Exhibition,  and  the  many  fried-fish 
shops  in  poorer  quarters  clearly  prove.  It 
is  very  nutritious,  and  even  its  better  sorts  are 
at  the  fish-markets  so  cheap,  that  one-third  to 
half  a pound  of  it  could  be  issued  with  each 
portion  in  our  kitchens.  As  fish  therefore  will 
probably  have  to  take  a prominent  part  in  the 
dishes  offered  the  public  there,  appearing,  say, 
two  to  three  times  in  a fortnight’s  bill,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  here  a short  summary  of  the 
trade  and  the  prices  which  have  been  quoted 
at  the  markets,  at  least  so  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  discover  such  statistics  that  can  be 
relied  upon. 

The  Annual  Statements  of  the  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  1883  have  given  me  the 
material  for  composing  the  following  tables: — 
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Table  VI. 


Fish,  fresh  (not  British  taking). 

Import. 

Export. 

Balance  retained  for 
home  con. 

Consump- 
tion per 
head  of 
popula- 
tion. 

Average 
price  per 
lb.  of  the 
fish  re- 
tained for 
home  con. 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

Cwts. 

329,030 

154, 400 

445,244 

550,737 

535,753 

375,693 

£ 

309,160 

385,466 

381,348 

438,789 

490,852 

416,872 

Cwts. 

619 

383 

299 

74 

249 

1932 

£ 

926 

597 

270 

158 

763 

3168 

Cwts. 

328,411 

454,017 

444,945 

550,663 

535,504 

373,761 

£ 

308,234 

384,869 

381,078 

438,631 

490,089 

413,704 

d. 

2212 

2733 

2- 678 

3- 055 
3-081 
2-813 

d. 

2 253 
2-034 
2-055 

1- 911 
2196 

2- 656 

Fish,  cured  or  salted. 

Import. 

Export. 

Balance  retained  for 
home  con. 

Consump- 
tion per 
head  of 
popula- 
tion. 

Average 
price  per 
lb.  of  the 
fish  re- 
tained for 
home  con. 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

Cwts. 

742,772 

541 ,533 

714,896 

792,697 

994,466 

863,524 

£ 

1,331,099 

1,156.364 

1,271,609 

1,227,921 

1,841,753 

1,662,309 

Cwts. 

78,470 

88,974 

141,414 

154,193 

223.792 

225,370 

£ 

226,056 

243,148 

309,264 

306,235 

491,713 

483,988 

Cwts. 

664,302 

452,559 

573,482 

638,604 

770,674 

638,154 

£ 

905,043 

913,216 

962,345 

921,686 

1,350,040 

1,178,321 

d. 

6-494 
6 491 
6-762 
6-418 
9-276 
8-001 

d. 

3- 270 

4- 843 
4-027 
3464 
4 204 
4-431 

6.  I constructed  the  following  two  tables  with 
regard  to  the  prices  of  fish , but  in  doing  so 
I used,  out  of  the  fifty- five  numbers  of  the  Fish 
Trades  Gazette , which  had  kindly  been  put  at 
my  disposal  by  the  proprietor,  only  the  twenty- 
nine  Thursday  price  quotations  (from  the  24th 
November,  1883,  to  the  7tli  of  June,  1884), 
whilst  I did  not  use  the  twenty-six  previous 
numbers,  in  which  the  daily  prices  were 
reported.  I did  so,  partly  in  order  to  avoid  a 
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very  cumbersome  calculation,  partly  because  I 
found  from  tbe  twenty-nine  quotations  given 
from  two  markets,  and  from  the  height  and 
movement  in  the  prices,  that  they  were  fully 
sufficient  to  allow  a trustworthy  calculation  of 
the  dishes.  But  I have  here  to  point  out  again 
the  fact,  that,  as  these  quotations  contain 
retail  prices,  the  Public  Kitchen  Company  will, 
with  the  gradual  development  of  their  business, 
soon  be  able  to  purchase  under  much  more 
favourable  circumstances.14 

Retail  prices  of  the  under-mentionecl  kinds  offish , 
reported  every  Thursday , from  the  24>th  of 
November , 1888,  to  the  7th  of  J une,  1881 : — 

A.  At  the  London  Central  Fish  Market , 
Far  ring  don. 

14  I find,  in  the  Standard  (June  9th,  1884)  a complaint  on  the 
part  of' Mr.  H.  S.  Schultess-Young,  that  vast  quantities  of  pilchards, 
herrings,  mackerel,  and  other  fish  are  wasted  by  being  used  as 
manure,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  metropolis  or  other  large 
towns,  and  that  at  present  mackerel  are  sold  by  the  ton  at  2s.  0(7.  or 
3s.  “ for  this  purpose  on  the  Cornish  coast.”  On  June  11th,  1884, 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Burnie  explained  this  fact  by  “ the  high  rate  of 
freight  charged  by  the  railway  companies,  and  the  persistent 
manner  in  which  they  decline  to  provide  proper  vehicles  (refrige- 
rating railway  carriages)  for  conve3ung  the  fish.”  The  Public 
Kitchen  Company  may  well  be  enabled  with  time  to  exercise  a 
more  efficient  pressure  on  such  obstinacy  than  single  persons  can 
do  at  present.  ( The  Author.) 
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Table  VII. 


Plaice. 

Conger  eels. 

Hake. 

Fresh  haddocks. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Number  of  quo- 
tations. 

28 

28 

9 

29 

Lowest  and  high- 
est price  during 
the  period. 

2d.  to  Gd. 

3d.  to  Gd. 

3d.  to  6c?. 

2d.  to  6c?. 

Average  of  the 
lowest  and  of  the 
highest  quota- 
tions. 

3 d.  to  4*5 d. 

3*214c?.  to 
4-321  d. 

3 777 d.  to 
5*111  d. 

2*827 d.  to 
4*072c?. 

Continued. 


Cod. 

Dried  cod. 

Ling. 

Rocker. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Number  of  quo- 
tations. 

27 

16 

12 

23 

Lowest  and  high- 
est price  during 
the  period. 

2d.  to  8c?. 

4c?. 

3c?.  to  4c?. 

2d.  to  4c?. 

Average  of  the 
lowest  and  of  the 
highest  quota- 
tions. 

2' 852c ?.  to 
4*92  Gd. 

4c?. 

3d.  to  3*833c?. 

2*217c?.  to 
3*  174c?. 

Continued. 

— 

Gurnet. 

Coal-fish. 

Kippers. 

Whiting. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  dozen  pairs. 

Per  dozen. 

Number  of  quo- 
tations. 

6 

11 

26 

28 

Lowest  and  high- 
est price  during 
the  period. 

3c?.  to  4c?. 

2d.  to  Gd. 

9c?.  to  4s. 

Is.  to  4s. 

Average  of  the 
lowest  and  of  the 
highest  quota- 
tions. 

3*5 d.  to 
3*  633c?. 

3d.  to  3*818c?. 

Is.  2*075c?.  to 
3s.  4* 846c?. 

Is.  9*429c?.  to 
3s.  10*5c?. 
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Table  VII.  (continued). 


Bloaters. 

Red  herrings. 

Mackerel. 

Smkd.  hadks 

Frh.  herrings. 

Per  dozen. 

Per  dozen. 

Each. 

Each. 

Per  dozen. 

Number  of 
quotations. 

29 

29 

16 

29 

19 

Lowest  and 
highest  price 
during  the 
period. 

6d.  to  3s. 

6c/.  to  2s.  6d. 

2d.  to  8c?. 

Id.  to  Is. 

4rf.  to  2s. 

Average  of 
the  lowest 
and  of  the 
highest  quo- 
tations. 

7 379 d.  to 
2s.  2 ■ 897c?. 

6T04c/.  to 
Is.  7-862d, 

2750 d.  to 
5-875 d. 

l'793c/.  to 
!T897c/. 

9-52 6c/.  to 
Is.  3’632c/. 

B.  At  the  South  London  Fish  Market 
(Elephant  and  Castle). 

Table  VIII. 


Plaice. 

Conger  eels. 

Hake. 

Fresh  haddocks.! 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Number  of  quo- 
tations. 

26 

27 

25 

28 

! Lowest  and  high- 
est price  during 
the  period. 

2d.  to  6c/. 

3c/.  to  5c/. 

3 d.  to  6d. 

2d.  to  5c/. 

Average  of  the 
lowest  and  of  the 
highest  quota- 
tions. 

2-923c/.  to 
4-577 d. 

3T48c/.  to 
4-926c/. 

3-920 d.  to 
4’ 840c/. 

2-536c/.  to 
3-750 d. 
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Table  VIII.  ( continued ). 


Cod. 

Dried  cod. 

Ling. 

Rocker. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Number  of  quo- 
tations. 

28 

12 

24 

28 

Lowest  and  high- 
est price  during 
the  period. 

2d.  to  8d. 

4 d. 

2d.  to  4d. 

2d.  to  4 d. 

Average  of  the 
lowest  and  of  the 
highest  quota- 
tions. 

2‘680d.  to 
4- 893d. 

4d. 

2'958d.  to 
3833d. 

2T79 d.  to 
3143d. 

Continued. 


Gurnet. 

Coal-fish. 

Kippers. 

Whiting. 

Per  lb. 

Per  lb. 

Per  dozen  pairs. 

Per  dozen. 

Number  of  quo- 
tations. 

4 

21 

26 

26 

Lowest  and  high- 
est price  during 
the  period. 

3d.  to  4d. 

2d.  to  6d. 

9d.  to  4s. 

Is.  to  4s. 

Average  of  the 
lowest  and  of  the 
highest  quota- 
tions. 

3 25 d.  to  4d. 

2‘809d.  to 
3‘619d. 

Is.  2-538d.  to 
3s.  l-846d. 

Is.  3d.  to 
3s.  0'923d. 

Continued. 


Bloaters. 

Red  herrings. 

Mackerel. 

Smkd.  hadks. 

Frh.  herrings. 

Per  dozen. 

Per  dozen. 

Each. 

Each. 

Per  dozen,  j 

Number  of 
quotations. 

29 

28 

16 

27 

21 

Lowest  and 
highest  price 
during  the 
period. 

6d.  to  2s.  6d. 

6d.  to  2s. 

Id.  to  6d. 

Id.  to  9d. 

4d.  to  2s. 

Average  of 
the  lowest 
and  of  the 
highest  quo- 
tations. 

7 242d.  to 
Is.  10'552d. 

6d.  to 
Is.  7-071d. 

2-625d.  to 
5T88d. 

l-037d.  to 
7-26  Jd. 

8'571d.  to 
Is.  2'429d. 
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With  respect  to  the  above  alleged  complaints 
of  Mr.  H.  S.  Sohultess- Young,  it  may  be  of 
double  interest  to  every  consumer,  to  remark 
particularly  the  average  market  prices  of 
mackerel  and  herrings  as  stated  in  these  tables. 

7.  I have  calculated  the  following  three 
years’  average  prices  of  dry  and  green  vegetables 
from  the  quotations  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette. 
The  first  of  these  tables  is  made  out  from  the 
regular  weekly  quotations  of  the  Mark  Lane 
Market,  and  may,  therefore,  with  the  exception 
of  lentils,  for  which  quotations  have  only 
appeared  from  the  6tli  of  March  to  the  22nd  of 
December,  1882,  offer  a fair  and  nearly  correct 
statement  of  the  real  average  prices  during  the 
years  1880,  1881,  and  1882.  But  the  yearly 
average  prices  of  green  vegetables  contained  in 
the  second  table,  and  which  are  based  on  the 
quotations  of  the  same  Gazette , but  gathered  from 
the  average  retail  prices  at  Govent  Garden,  can  - 
not be  so  much  relied  upon.  For  some  articles, 
such  as  turnips  and  vegetable  marrows,  are  only 
occasionally  quoted,  viz.  when  in  season.  I had, 
however,  to  accept  them  thus  as  they  were,  as  I 
was  not  able  to  find  better  ones. 


Average  prices  of  peas,  beans , and  lentils  at  Mark  Lane  in  each 
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Average  prices  of  green  vegetables  taken  from  the 
average  retail  prices  at  the  Covent  Garden 
Market 16  in  each  of  the  years  1880,  1881,  and 
1882,  and  of  London  hones  (raw). 


Table  X. 


Fresh 

turnips. 

Carrots. 

Cab- 

bages. 

Onions. 

Parsley. 

Cauliflwrs. 

Vegetable 

marrows. 

London 
bones  (raw) 

P.  bnch. 

Per  bunch. 

P.dozen. 

Per  bushel. 

Per  bunch. 

Per  dozen. 

Per 

dozen. 

Per  ton . 

d. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

£ s.  d. 

1880 

5 

7-010 

l 

6 

7 

1-500 

4-909 

3 

9-789 

2 

0 

— 

1881 

— 

5-000 

l 

6 

4 

1-901 

4-000 

3 

7-200 

2 

0 

6 7 4-824 

1882 

— 

5-000 

1 

6 

5 

3131 

4-222 

3 

6-000 

2 

6-545 

6 9 7 2 

Aver- 

age. 

5 

6-67 

1 

6 

5 

6-177 1® 

4-377 

3 

7-663 

2 

2-181 

6 8 6-012 

8.  Another  important  and  very  nourishing 
article  of  consumption , which  moreover  is  much 
used  and  liked , is  rice.  I calculated  from  the 
imports  and  their  value,  as  given  in  Table  10 
of  the  Agricultural  Returns  for  1883  the  following 
prices  per  lb.  in  each  of  the  years  from  1877  to 
1883  : — 

15  The  Mark  Lane  Express,  June  9th,  1884,  gives  the  following 
quotations  from  the  Stratford  Root  and  Vegetable  Market. 
Cabbages,  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  tally  (=  five  dozens) ; greens,  Is.  to 
Is.  9 d.  per  dozen  bunches  ; turnips,  6s.  per  dozen  bunches  ; carrots, 
Is.  per  dozen  bunches,  &c.  The  considerable  difference  in  price 
between  wholesale  and  retail  transactions  in  this  field  can  be  seen 
from  these  quotations,  and  it  will  be  understood  that  it  will  be  easy 
to  prepare  the  dishes  still  cheaper  than  they  are  here  calculated 
for. 

16  1 bushel  = 56  lbs.  1 lb.  of  onions  = ri82tf.  {The  Author .) 
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Table  XI. 


Import. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882.  | 

Quantity 

cwts. 

6,617,603 

6,109,020 

6,857,330 

7,889,710 

8,500,062 

8,260,175 

Value  £. 

3,490,619 

3,200,843 

3,480,351 

3,755,199 

3,673,684 

3.297,591 

Or  per  lb. 

1-2 66c/. 

1-257 d. 

1-218(Z. 

1-142  d. 

1-037 d. 

0‘958(Z. 

Average 
per  lb. 

ri46tf. 

In  order  to  verify  this  result , I calculated  the 
average  prices  for  rice  {white,  Bengal , good  to 
fine),  as  given  for  the  different  months  of  1882  in 
the  tc  Statist : Financial  and  Commercial  History 
of  1882  ” (Annual  Supplement,  Saturday, 
January  27th,  1883),  and  I found  the  average 
price  of  this  kind  of  rice  for  1882  to  be  1*15 7d. 
per  lb.  Whosoever,  in  calculating  the  price 
of  such  dish,  should  adopt  this  latter  average 
price  would  certainly  be  on  the  safe  side. 

9,  I found  in  the  same  number  of  the  “ Statist  ” 
the  Report  of  Messrs.  T.  C.  Sillar  and  Co., 
with  regard  to  tea  {sound  common  Congou ),  and 
made  from  these  quotations  the  following 
table  : — 
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Table  XII. 


Per  lb. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880, 

1881. 

1882. 

Sound  com- 
mon Con- 
gou. 

6-750 d.  to 
8-5  d. 

7 d.  to  9 cl. 

6 5(7.  to 
Is.  1"5  (7. 

7(7.  to 
Is.  0-25(7. 

5 '5(7.  to  7(7. 

3"5 (7.  to 
5-750(7. 

i Average 
per  year. 

7'62  5(7. 

8(7. 

10(7. 

9-625(7. 

6*25(7. 

4*625(7. 

Import 

duty. 

6 d. 

6(7. 

6(7. 

6(7. 

6(7. 

6(7. 

Total. 

Is.  1-625 d. 

Is.  2(7. 

Is.  4(7. 

Is.  3-625(7. 

Is.  0-25(7. 

10-625(7. 

Average 
during  the 
period. 

Is.  l-688t/. 

The  freight  is  evidently  not  included  in  the 
price  quotations.  Let  this,  together  with  all  the 
other  expenses,  amount  to  2’312<L  per  lb.,  which 
is  a very  high  allowance,  such  sound  common 
Congou  would  consequently  cost  not  more  than 
Is.  M.  per  lb.  on  the  spot. 

10,  It  is  well  known  what  great  influence 
Buckle,  in  his  “ History  of  the  Civilization  of 
England,”  attributes  to  the  average  price  of 
wheat. 

With  the  view  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  future  directors  of  the  National  Public 
Kitchen  Company  towards  the  lucrative  busi- 
ness of  supplying  their  customers  with  home- 
made bread  as  well,  I give  here  the  'prices  of 
iv heat  per  imperial  quarter  as  quoted  in  Table  11 
of  the  Agricultural  Returns  for  1883,  showing 
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the  highest  and  loivest  weekly  average , and  the 
yearly  average  prices  in  each  of  the  years  from 
1871  to  1882. 


Table  XIII. 


Years. 

Highest 

weekly- 

average. 

Lowest 

weekly 

average. 

Average  1 
for  the 
year. 

s. 

d. 

8, 

d. 

8. 

d. 

1871 

60 

0 

52 

6 

57 

0 

1872 

60 

3 

53 

11 

58 

8 

1873 

64 

7 

54 

7 

55 

9 

1874 

63 

9 

43 

5 

45 

2 

1875 

53 

10 

40 

11 

46 

2 

1876 

50 

8 

42 

8 

56 

9 

1877 

68 

9 

50 

1 

46 

5 

1878 

52 

4 

39 

0 

46 

5 

1879 

50 

5 

37 

7 

43 

10 

1880 

48 

4 

39 

5 

44 

4 

1881 

52 

2 

40 

9 

45 

4 

1882 

51 

3 

39 

2 1 

45 

1 

The  task  of  investigating,  by  the  aid  of  these 
and  other  official  reports,  the  fact  whether  and 
how  far  the  average  nutrition  of  our  labouring 
classes  has  risen  or  fallen  during  the  last,  say, 
six  to  ten  years,  is  a most  tempting  one.  The 
result  would,  according  to  my  persuasion,  be 
rather  distressing,  and  would  afford,  more- 
over, further  evidence  in  support  of  what  I 
have  advocated  here.  But  easy  as  it  may 
appear  at  the  first  glance,  such  inquiry  is 
yet  in  fact  of  a very  intricate  nature,  and 
requires  so  many  statistical  quotations  and 
further  researches,  as  to  fill  a book  all  by  itself. 
I,  moreover,  am  sure  that  the  advantages  which 
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I enumerated  heretofore  at  such  considerable 
length  are  of  such  over  whelming  weight,  that  I 
may  quietly  dispense  with  this  new  argument, 
without  weakening  my  cause. 

11,  I shall  therefore  give  in  the  following 
lines  the  calculation  of  some  dishes , based  on  the 
average  prices , as  quoted  above,  in  order  to 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  same  method,  if 
interested  in  doing  so,  for  his  own  purposes. 

A.  Meat. 

a.  The  average  price  per  stone  (8  lbs.)  of 
fresh  meat  at  the  Metropolitan  Market  is  as 
shown  in  Table  III. 


Table  XIV. 


Beef. 

Mutton. 

Veal. 

Pork. 

s.  d. 

4 11-646 

s.  d. 

5 10"958 

s.  d. 

5 9-209 

S.  d. 

4 3500 

The  purveyor  must  be  allowed  for 
bringing  the  carcasses,  cut  into  8 lb.  to 
12  lb. pieces, early  every  morning  to  every 
kitchen,  for  cutting  and  carriage  2d.  per 
stone ; the  cost  would  thus  be  raised  to  . 

5 1-646 

6 0958 

5 11-209 

4 5-500 

That  is  to  say,  per  lb. 

7-706 

9-120 

8-901 

6-688 

The  customer  is  promised  £ lb.  of 
meat  (raw  weight)  with  each  portion  ; 
the  price  of  meat  per  each  portion  would 
thus  amount  to  . 

1927 

2-280 

2-225 

1-672 

But  each  carcass  contains  at  least  \ 
of  its  weight  of  bones  and  fat,  which, 
however  useful  for  cooking,  must  here 
be  calculated  as  loss,  so  that  T5S  lb.  ol 
meat  must  be  allowed  for  each  portion  ; 
the  price  of  meat  in  each  portion  will 
thus  amount  to 

2-409 

2-850 

2-781 

2-090 
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Table  XIY.  ( continued ). 


Beef. 

Mutton 

Veal. 

Pork. 

For  the  sake  of  the  profit  and  loss 
account,  to  be  given  at  another  place, 
it  will  be  practical  to  add  to  this  price  of 
meat  the  amount  of  gross  profit  which 
must  be  obtained  (either  from  meat  or 
vegetables)  in  order  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses. This  gross  profit  must  be 
1£  farthing  per  portion  = 0-375<i. ; the 
price  of  meat  in  each  portion  will  thus 

s . d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

amount  to  . 

2-784 

3-225 

3-156 

2-465 

Leaving  for  vegetables,  salt,  pepper, 
onions,  spices,  &c.,  per  portion 

1-216 

0-775 

© 

oo 

tf* 

1535 

b.  The  prices  of  the  other  kinds  of  meat , calcu- 
lated in  the  same  manner,  would  amount  per 
portion  to — - 


Table  XY. 


d. 

d. 

Salted  beef 

. 1"895  leaving  for 

vegetables,  spices,  &c. 

2-105 

Salted  pork 

. 1-761 

55 

55  55 

2-239 

Bacon  . . 

. 2'076 

55 

55  55 

1-924 

Ham  . . 

. 2-308 

55 

5?  55 

1-692 

B.  Fish. 

It  can  be  seen  from  Tables  VII L and  IX., 
that,  even  according  to  the  quotations  of  the 
average  retail  market  prices , a great  variety  of 
fish  can  be  profitably  offered  in  the  kitchens. 
I shall  give  here  the  calculation  for  £ lb.  of  cod, 
(raw  weight,  but  without  bones)  but  I beg  to 
notice  that  this  result  must  be  a less  favourable 
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one,  than  it  could  be  in  fact,  if  the  directors 
purchased  the  fish,  when  in  season,  direct  and 
at  wholesale  prices,  from  the  fishing-fleet. 

The  average  of  the  lowest  and  highest  average 
price  for  cod  at  the  South  London  Fish  Market 
is  3'78 6d.  per  lb.  — 2s.  6*2 88d.  per  stone. 

Table  XVI. 


s. 

d. 

To  the  purveyor  2d.  per  stone  = 2 

8-288 

Or  per  lb = 

4-036 

j lb = 

1-345 

5-  loss  (head,  tail,  bones) . . = 

1-681 

With  gross  profit  (0"375tL)  . = 

2056 

With  fat  or  oil  for  frving  (O250<7.)  = 

2-306 

With  sauce  (O2o(h/.)  . . == 

2.556 

Leaving  for  potatoes,  &c.  . = 

1-444 

C.  Vegetables. 

Sample  calculations  for  some  dishes  of  vegetables 
to  be  added  to  the  meat  ( see  Tables  V,  IX., 
and  X.). 

Table  XVII. 


Potatoes. 

Carrots. 

Fresh  tur- 
nips. 

Cabbages. 

Vegetable 

marrows. 

Peas  (white 
boiling). 

Per  lb. 

Per  bunch. 

Per  bunch. 

Per  dozen. 

Per  dozen" 

P.  quarter. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

8 d 

With  ten  per  cent,  to 

0-700 

5-670 

5 

1 6 

2 2-181 

41  4557 

the  purveyor  for  car- 

riage  . . • 

0-770 





With  five  per  cent,  to 

the  purveyor  for  car- 
riage 



5-954 

5-26 

Or  each. 
l-575d. 

Or  each. 
2"291  d. 

Or  per  pint, 

1 *018,7 

Or  per  portion 
With  loss  by  brushing, 

0-770 

ibch.  0-744. 

i bch.  0-656 

i : 0’ 525(7. 

£ : 0-673(7. 

Ipt.  0-611(7. 

picking,  &c. 

With  salt,  pepper, 
spices,  onions,  pars- 
ley, &c.  (O'loOrf.  per 

5 p.  c.  O' 800 

5 p.  c.  0781 

5 p.  c.  0'689 

5p.c.0"551d. 

5p.C.O"643(7. 

full  portion) 

0-959 

j)  : 0-800 

£ : 0-708 

h : 0 '600(7. 

1 : 0-611(7. 

0-793(7. 

H 
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I).  Sample  calculations  for  some  dishes  of  meat 
and  vegetables. 

a.  Mutton  with  potatoes  (stewed). 

d.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Meat  . . 3-225 

1 lb.  Potatoes  . 0959  Each  portion  is  sold  4-000 

• Portions. 

Total  . . 4-184  Loss,  0-184  x 2000  = 1 10  8 

h.  Beef  and  potatoes  (stewed). 

Meat  . . 2"784  Eacli  portion  is  sold  4'000 

Potatoes  . . 0-959  3743 

Total  . . 3-743  Profit , 0*257  x 2000  = 2 2 10 

c.  Beef,  potatoes , and  veqetahle  marrows. 

Meat  . . 2-784 

^ lb.  Potatoes  . 0-479 

^ V eg.  Marrow . 0"611 


3"874  Each  portion  is  sold  4*000 
Sauce  . . 0-250  4-124 


Total  . . 4-124  Loss,  0124  x 2000  = 1 0 8 

d.  Salted  porTc  with  peas. 

Meat  . . 1*761  Each  portion  is  sold  4"000 

it  pint  Peas  . 0"793  2"554 


Total  . . 2-554  Profit,  1-446  x 2000  = 12  1 0 

e.  Fresh  PorTc  with  lentils. 

Meat  . . 2-465  Each  portion  is  sold  4'000 

2 pint  Lentils  . 0.636  3*101 


Total  . . 3-101  Profit,  0'899  x 2000  = 7 9-10 

f.  Salted  beef,  potatoes,  carrots,  and  turnips. 

Meat  . . 1*895 

i lb.  Potatoes  . 0"479 

£ bunch  Carrots  0*800  Each  portion  is  sold  4-000 
£ bunch  Turnips  0-708  3*882 

Total  . . 3-882  Profit , 0*118  X 2000  = 0 19  8 

g.  Fish  (cod)  and  potatoes. 

a lb.  of  fried  cod  with  sauce  (see  sub.  B.). 

Fish  . . 2*556  Each  portion  is  sold  4*000 

1 lb.  Potatoes  . 0*959  3*515 


Total 


. 3-515 


Profit,  0-485  x 2000  = 4 0 10 
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k.  j Bacon  and  haricot  beans.  d.  £ s.  d. 

Meat . . . 2-076  Each  portion  is  sold  4-000 

l pt.  Beans  . 0753  2*829 

Total  . . 2*829  Profit,  1T71  X 2000  = 9 15  2 

12.  It  is  of  no  practical  use  to  enter  liere  into 
more  such  minute  calculations  of  every  dish. 
The  next  table  will  show  the  results.  But  I 
beg  to  remark  that  I am  fully  aware  of  having 
treated  at  least  some  of  them,  in  order  to  stick 
to  the  rules  which  I set  in  the  above-given 
examples,  in  a somewhat  forcible  manner.  For 
example,  with  salted  beef,  salted  pork,  or  with 
bacon,  there  will  be  nothing  like  as  much  loss 
caused  through  bones  as  with  fresh  meat.  The 
price  of  vegetables  and  fish  allowed  is  too  high ; 
the  expense  for  carriage  of  fish,  as  put  down  in 
this  account,  must  already  have  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  included  in  the  price  of  the 
same  fish,  sold  at  the  fish-market,  and  so  on. 
Moreover,  as  the  quotations  of  all  the  different 
articles,  given  above,  are  the  prices  paid  for 
them  at  the  markets,  the  toll  levied  for  selling 

o 

them  at  those  places,  will  be  saved  as  well,  when 
the  purveyors  are  sending  them  direct  to  the 
kitchens — in  fact,  astonishing  as  the  final 
results  of  my  calculations,  based  on  the  above 
quoted  official  reports,  may  appear,  they  will 
yet  remain  a good  deal  behind  reality.  But  as 
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I based  my  calculations  on  the  average  prices,  it 
may  perhaps  be  remarked,  that  one  generally  does 
not  cook  with  articles  purchased  at  average , but 
at  such  prices  as  are  asked  at  the  market.  I 
scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  answer  such  a 
possible  objection,  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  useful 
to  add  some  explanation  for  my  having  done  as 
I have.  I know  as  well  as  every  sensible  reader, 
that  in  a task  like  that  which  I have  set  myself 
in  this  work,  even  the  most  scrupulous  inves- 
tigations into  prices,  and  the  most  minute 
calculations  of  expenses  will  never  allow  us  to 
fix  the  final  results  down  to  the  last  penny. 
It  would  be  simply  foolish  to  flatter  oneself 
that  one  had  done  so.  But  careful  observation 
of  the  movement  of  prices  in  the  market  during 
several  years,  will  certainly  give  a more  trust- 
worthy result  for  use  in  an  enterprise  which 
is  meant  to  last  for  years , than  a basis  gained 
only  by  the  consideration  of  last  year's , and 
still  less,  last  week’s,  market  prices.  For  this- 
very  reason  must  the  profits,  calculated  be- 
forehand for  such  a new  enterprise,  be  high  in 
comparison  with  those  of  an  old-established, 
well-proved  business,  in  order  to  allow  ex- 
perience to  be  won,  and  mistakes  occasionally 
to  be  committed  in  gaining  wisdom,  without 
endangering  the  vitality  of  the  enterprise.  For 
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example  : it  may  occasionally  occur,  that  the 
daily  stock  may  not  be  cleared  by  the  combined 
issue  at  noon  and  at  night,  and  that  thus  a 
heavy  loss  may  be  incurred  on  this  particular 
day;  that  unforeseen  damages  to  the  cooking 
or  frying  appliances  may  bring  the  work  to  a 
standstill  for  some  days  ; that  the  price  of  this 
or  that  article  may  in  a certain  year  violently 
increase,  &c.  Against  all  such  possible  acci- 
dents an  enterprise  like  this  must  be,  so  to 
speak,  “ insured,”  by  allowing  it  a fair  up-and- 
down  movement  of  profits  within  the  foreseen 
limits.  And  I think  that  the  results,  shown  in 
the  following  calculations,  will  allow  adequately 
for  such  unexpected  accidents. 

In  this  sense  I beg  my  readers  to  understand 
the  following  table,  which  is  meant  to  show — 
on  paper — the  profits  which  can  be  drawn  from 
the  vegetables  issued  with  the  2000  portions, 
supposed  to  be  sold  every  day  at  noon  in  each 
kitchen. 

Calculation  of  the  profits  and  losses  on  the 
vegetables  added  to  the  thirty-six  different 
dishes  which  may  be  issued  in  as  many  days 
from  a sample  kitchen , and  of  the  final  gross 
profits  per  year  in  such  kitchen. 
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Table  XYIII. 


A.  Profits. 


Potatoes  with  : 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1.  Beef 

2 

2 

10 

2.  Pork  ........ 

4 

16 

0 

3.  Bacon 

8 

0 

10 

4.  Ham  ........ 

6 

2 

2 

5.  Pork  sausages  17  . 

3 

19 

8 

6.  Fish  (cod) 

4 

0 

10 

Potatoes  and  cabbages,  greens , turnip-tops,  broad 
beans  (these  green  vegetables  are  calculated  at 
the  price  of  cabbages — see  Table  XYI.)  with : 

7.  Beef 

1 

2 

10 

8.  Pork  

3 

16 

0 

9.  Salted  pork 

9 

13 

4 

10.  Bacon  ...... 

7 

0 

10 

11.  Ham 

5 

2 

2 

12.  Pork  sausages 

2 

19 

8 

Potatoes , carrots,  and  turnips  with: 

13.  Salted  beef 

0 

19 

8 

Peas  ( ivliite  boiling)  with : 

14.  Pork  ....... 

6 

d 

8 

15.  Salted  pork 

12 

1 

0 

16.  Bacon 

9 

8 

6 

17.  Ham  ....... 

7 

9 

10 

18.  Pork  sausages  ..... 

5 

7 

4 

Haricot  beans  ( Mazaaan , Essex)  with : 

19.  Beef  . 

3 

17 

2 

20.  Mutton 

0 

3 

8 

21.  Pork  . . ..... 

6 

10 

4 

22.  Salted  pork  ..... 

12 

7 

8 

23.  Salted  beef 

11 

5 

4 

24.  Bacon 

9 

15 

2 

25.  Ham  ....... 

7 

16 

6 

26.  Pork  sausages  ..... 

5 

14 

0 

Lentils  with : 

27.  Beef 

4 

16 

8 

28.  Pork  ....... 

7 

9 

10 

29.  Salted  pork 

13 

7 

2 

30.  Bacon 

10 

14 

8 

31.  Ham 

8 

16 

0 

32.  Pork  sausages 

6 

13 

6 

Pice18  tvith : 

33.  Beef 

4 

1 

2 

Total  of  Profits  213 

16 

0 

17  Pork  sausages  are  calculated  at  8 '5 d.  per  lb.,  and  0'5i.  per  lb.  for  frying 
added  ; each  portion  of  J lb.  is  charged  with  0‘375d.  for  the  establishment. 

18  j lb.  per  portion.  (The  Author.) 
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Table  XYIII.  ( continued ). 


B.  Losses. 


Potatoes  with : 

£ 

s. 

d. 

34.  Mutton  (stewed)  . . . . . 

1 

10 

8 

Potatoes  and  sauce  with  : 

35.  Veal  ( firicassc ) ...... 

2 

4 

2 

Potatoes  and  vegetable  marrows  with  sauce  and 

36.  Beef  ........ 

1 

0 

8 

Total  of  Loss 

4 

15 

6 

Grand  total : — Profits  on  thirty-six  cooking  days 

209 

0 

6 

Or  average  'profit  per  day  . ...  . 

5 

16 

1-5 

Or  per  f 313  weekdays  @£5  16  1 '5  . . = 

year.  (.52  Saturday  night  issues  @ £2  18  0'75  . . = 

1817 

7 

1*5 

150 

19 

3 

Grand  total : Profits  per  }Tear 

£1968 

6 

4’5 

13-  Thus  far  my  calculations  differ  very  little 
from  those  upon  which  I based  my  results  last 
year.  But  before  showing  now  the  probable 
cost  for  starting  such  a sample  kitchen,  the 
yearly  current  expenditure,  the  gross  profits 
and  net  profits,  I have  to  explain  here  why 
the  net  profits  to  be  given  in  this  book  will 
differ  to  a great  extent  from  the  results  I 
published  in  my  little  pamphlet  last  year. 

There  I had  declared,  that  by  starting  150 
public  kitchens  in  London  with  a capital  of 
320,000k,  and  an  aggregate  issue  of  90,000,000 
portions,  255,0 671.  could  be  gained  from  the 
3,000,000k  revolving  during  a year,  i.e. 
about  seventeen  per  cent,  on  this  rotating 
capital,  or  nearly  eighty  per  cent,  on  the  money 
actually  invested  in  the  enterprise. 
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The  reasons  which  make  me  depart  from  this 
estimate  now  are  of  a tic  of  old  nature. 

A.  In  the  first  place  liras  wrong  in  estimating 
the  expense  jor  the  ground,  and  that  for  bull  cling. 

a.  As  I did  not  like  to  engage  too  much 
capital  in  sucli  a trial  for  starting  a new  company, 
and  as  long  leasehold  purchase  would  have  fully 
answered  the  purpose,  I had  considered  1200/. 
sufficient  for  purchasing  the  necessary  ground 
for  such  a kitchen.  I was  wrong  in  this 
supposition,  for,  I learnt  only  from  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  Essay  on  the  Labourers’  and 
Artisans’  Dwellings,  the  high  rate  which  is  paid 
in  London  for  ground,  even  in  poor  districts. 
The  7384  square  feet  necessary  for  such  a 
sample  kitchen,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  ground- 
plan  (which,  however,  is  only  meant  to  point 
out  the  extent  of  the  necessary  ground,  the 
distribution  of  room,  the  arrangements  of 
the  cooking  and  frying  machines,  the  places 
for  the  issue  of  the  tickets  and  of  the  food," 
&c.),  would  therefore  cost,  at  10s.  per  square 
foot,  commercial  value , and  on  freehold , on  the 
average , about  3692/.  I therefore  deemed  it 
possible  to  get  the  same  ground  on  leasehold  at 
the  average  cost  of  2000/.  But  I put  2300/. 
in  the  new  account  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe 
side. 
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b.  I liad  estimated  the  house-building  at  only 
600/.,  because  I imagined  the  establishment  then 
to  be  only  of  a light  construction,  with  the 
necessary  ground -floor  rooms,  and  some  others 
in  the  first  storey,  containing  the  rooms  for  the 
kitchen-directress  and  four  female  attendants. 
I have  raised  this  sum  to  1700/.  in  the  new 
account,  in  order  to  allow  a more  substantial 
building  of  the  main  house,  with  a lofty  base- 
ment, cellars,  ground-floor,  and  three  storeys, 
because  I thought  it  expedient  for  many  reasons 
to  have  not  only  the  whole  of  the  female  staff, 
but  also  the  porter  and  the  fireman,  remaining 
during  the  night  on  the  premises,  and  to  keep 
also  some  store-rooms  for  such  articles  as  can- 
not be  stowed  away  in  the  cellar  without 
injuring  their  quality.  The  dining-hall,  which 
I think  to  comprise  only  the  flat  behind  the 
kitchen,  the  lavatories,  and  the  wash-house, 
which  might  be  best  constructed  with  the 
material  from  Humphreys’  Iron  Works,  or  some 
similar  establishment,  will  probably  not  increase 
the  building  expenditure  above  the  1700/. 
allowed  in  the  account. 

But  it  may  be  worth  while  for  the  Board  of 
Directors,  entrusted  with  the  final  decision,  to 
consider,  whether  it  may  not  be  wiser,  not  to  be 
frightened  of  the  higher  expenditure,  but  to 
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build  also  two  storeys  above  the  dining-hall. 
One  part  of  these  rooms,  provided  with  a 
separate  entrance,  could  be  used  as  special 
clining-rooms  for  such  customers  as  clerks,  post 
and  telegraph  officials,  salesmen,  and  women, 
&c.,  &c.,  who  certainly  would  prefer  to  pay  an 
extra  penny  for  every  meal,  in  order  to  enjoy, 
when  partaking  of  the  cheap  daily  fare,  better 
accommodation  and  society.  The  rest  of  the 
rooms  ought  to  be  let  as  club-rooms , alterna- 
tively those  of  one  place  for  working-men , those 
of  the  other  for  working -women,  who  could  be 
provided  with  food  from  the  kitchen  by  means 
of  a lift.  The  larger  outlay,  connected  with  the 
execution  of  such  a plan,  would  not  only  add  a 
further  boon  to  our  working  population,  espe- 
cially to  single  women,19  but  also  prove  very 
remunerative. 


19  I read  several  months  ago,  when  the  housing  of  the  poor  ques- 
tion was  just  in  full  discussion,  the  confession  of  an  apparently 
honest  young  working-woman,  published  by  a lady,  which  struck 
me  very  much  by  its  simplicity  and  its  evident  truth.  It  was 
worded  to  about  this  effect : “ I am  working  the  whole  day  in  a 
manufactory.  I have  neither  parents,  nor  relations,  nor  friends  in 
this  place  with  whom  I could  spend  the  evenings  in  decent  society. 
What  am  I do  with  myself  when  the  establishment  is  closed  in  the 
winter?  I am  obliged,  in  consequence  of  my  small  earnings,  to 
sleep  in  a very  miserable  place.  I hate  the  room,  I hate  the  com- 
pany I have  to  share  it  with,  but  where  on  the  earth  can  I decently 
spend  my  time  in  the  winter  from  six  to  half-past  nine  p.m.P” 
( The  Author .) 
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c.  I moreover  thought  it  necessary  to  charge 
the  current  expenditure  with  the  expense  of  a 
larger  kitchen  staff  than  I did  last  year,  as 
subsequent  considerations  made  the  impossi- 
bility manifest  that  seven  heads  could  per- 
form the  very  heavy  work  of  preparing  such 
a large  quantity  of  food  and  serve  the  public, 
waiting  hungry  at  three  windows,  at  the  same 
time  and  with  fair  weight,  without  considerable 
delay. 

B.  The  final  results  have  been  also  very  much 
influenced  by  the  expensive  improvements  in  the 
outfit  of  the  kitchen,  which  I have  put  into  the 
account  this  year.  And,  I feel  strongly  obliged 
to  give  here  the  reasons  for  having  done  so. 

a.  Studying  the  question  in  England,  I had 
visited  several  soup  kitchens  in  London  and 
elsewhere,  coffee-houses,  and  other  cheap  eating- 
establishments,  &c.,  and  I had  also  looked  out 
for  cooking-machines  in  depots  of  that  kind  as 
well  as  in  exhibitions.  Little  as  these  appliances 
had  answered  my  rather  vague  idea  of  what 
they  ought  to  be  in  such  public  kitchens,  I 
nevertheless  had  to  accept  and  to  reckon  with 
what  I had  found,  and  I had  therefore  put 
only  100/.  for  two  rows  of  large  kettles,  &c., 
into  the  account.  It  was  only  after  the  lecture 
was  delivered  and  the  little  pamphlet  was 
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printed,  that  Mr.  William  White,  a well-known 
architect,  wlio,  as  well  as  Mrs.  White,  had  taken 
great  interest  in  this  question,  and  since  the 
lecture  have  kindly  supported  my  cause  in 
every  way,  introduced  me  to  the  Marylebone 
W orkliouse,  where  Messrs.  Benham  and  Sons, 
Wigmore  Street,  had  constructed  many  years 
ago  a large  cooking-machine,  which  never  had 
been  out  of  repair,  greatly  economized  the  fuel, 
and  allowed  the  baking  of  bread  at  the  same 
time.  I was  subsequently  introduced  by  Mr. 
White  into  the  establishment  of  these  gentle- 
men ; later  on  into  that  of  Messrs.  James  Slater 
and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  and  finally  into  that  of 
Messrs.  Debenham  and  Freebody,  Wigmore 
Street,  where  Messrs.  Slater  and  Co.  had  con- 
structed, not  only  the  cooking  and  roasting 
apparatus,  but  also  the  whole  kitchen  arrange- 
ments, for  preparing  the  daily  meals  for  about 
300  employes  of  that  establishment.  Here  I 
found  my  idea  realized  at  last ! The  neatnessv 
glittering  splendour,  the  cleanliness  and  handi- 
ness of  the  whole  kitchen  outfit,  which  then  was 
just  finished,  captivated  me  completely;  it 
seemed  to  me  the  thing  I had  sought  for  for  so 
long  a time ; but  the  price  was  very  considerable 
— 2000?. ! While  however  still  ruminating  upon 
the  advisability  of  introducing  such  costly 
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appliances  into  public  kitchens  for  our  labour- 
ing classes,  I was  honoured  with  an  interview 
by  Captain  Carl  Becker,  who,  having  just 
finished  the  outfit  of  the  “ ring  ” kitchens, 
started  with  such  prominent  success  by  Mr.  L.  0. 
Smith  in  Stockholm,20  had  come  to  see  me  with 
regard  to  the  public  kitchens  which  I had 
proposed  last  year  to  establish  in  London. 

Captain  Becker  had  closely  followed  the 
scientific  researches  of  savants , especially  those 
of  Dr.  Koenig,  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  food  which  a grown-up  man  requires  for 
keeping  the  recuperative  powers  of  his  body 
at  the  normal  standard.  He  had  learnt  from 
the  same  sources  the  quantity  and  nature  of 
nourishing  substances,  contained  in  the  raw 
materials  generally  in  use,  and  having  further- 
more discovered  that  each  of  the  various  kinds 
of  this  stuff  requires  different  degrees  of  heat, 
in  order  to  become  thoroughly  digestible,  he 
constructed  a cooking-machine,  which  has  been 
rewarded  with  the  gold  medal  at  last  year’s 
Health  Exhibition  at  Berlin,  and  composed 
subsequently  a list  of  bills  of  fare  for  breakfasts, 
dinners,  and  suppers,  in  such  a manner  that 
from  the  hygienic  point  of  view  the  nutrition 
of  a man’s  body  was  f ully  ascertained.  Captain 

20  See  the  Times,  August  26th  : “ Cheap  living  in  Sweden.” 
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Becker’s  cooking  apparatus,  as  well  as  tlie 
quite  novel  way  of  cooking,  have  been  patented 
in  almost  every  European  country,  and  are 
introduced  with  unrivalled  success  in  military, 
hospital,  prison,  factory,  and  private  kitchens  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  and  will  be 
used  in  a short  time  in  England,  Russia,  and  in 
the  Netherlands  as  well.21  Its  chief  advantages 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads  : 

(aa)  Such  as  refer  to  flavour  and  nourishment. 
( hb ) Such  as  pertain  to  economy. 

(cc)  Such  as  regard  cleanliness  and  simplicity. 
The  first  group  of  qualities  has  been  universally 
recognized  by  most  flattering  testimonials  from 


21  Captain  Becker’s  apparatus  is  used  : — 

1.  By  the  Royal  Railway  Regiment  at  Berlin; 

2.  By  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Fusiliers  of  the  Guard  at  Berlin  ; 

3.  By  the  4th  Regiment  of  Foot-guards  at  Spandau  ; 

4.  By  Herr  Friedrich  Krupp,  at  Essen ; 

5.  By  the  People’s 'Colony,  “Friedrichswille,”  at  Reppen  ; 

6.  By  Herr  Beyme,  manufacturer  at  Eichenhorst ; 

7.  By  the  Mining  Company,  “ Hermannschacht,’’  at  Fiirsten- 
heini ; 

8.  By  the  Westphalian  Mining  Company,  “Hansa,”  at 
Dortmund  ; 

9.  By  the  Hospital,  “ Friedrichshain,”  at  Berlin ; 

10.  By  the  Wiedener  Hospital  at  Vienna ; 

11.  By  the  “ Actienbolaget  Arbetaringensbank ” at  Stockholm; 

12.  By  Mr.  Smith,  “ ring  ” kitchen  at  Stockholm  ; 

13.  In  the  Barracks  of  the  Imperial  Engineers  at  Vienna ; 

14.  In  the  Public  Kitchen  at  Kiel ; 

15.  In  the  Workhouse,  “ Ploetzensee,”  near  Berlin  ; &c.,  &c. 
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high  officials  of  the  military  and  civil  services, 
savants , private  persons,  and  the  press,  &c.,  &c. 

Bat  the  economical  advantages  have  been 
recognized  as  well.  The  saving  of  fuel  amounts 
to  about  fifty  per  cent.,  in  comparison  with  the 
consumption  of  the  usual  kitchen  range,  and 
by  applying  different  degrees  of  heat  to  the 
different  kinds  of  raw  material,  the  food  be- 
comes more  digestible.  But  some  hinds  of  it 
gain  also  in  volume.  The  molecules  of  “ pulse,” 
potatoes,  &c.,  when  thus  treated,  burst  open 
and  expand  in  a more  efficient  manner,  than 
they  did  heretofore.  This  increase  of  volume 
amounts  to  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  per 
cent,  as  it  has  been  testified  by  several  military 
authorities.  'More  men  can  consequently  be  satis- 
fied with  the  same  quantity  of  raw  material. 

As  for  the  cleanliness  and  simplicity  of  the 
apparatus , it  must  be  declared  unique.  The 
food  is  cooked,  contrary  to  any  previous  mode, 
by  water  heated  to  the  necessary  degree 
(separately  for  each  partition  of  the  machine), 
by  application  of  steam.  The  temperature  is 
indicated  by  a thermometer  for  each  compart- 
ment. The  outside  of  the  machine  remains 
perfectly  cool  during  the  process  of  cooking, 
the  hot  water  being  isolated.  It  therefore  loses 
only  fifteen  degrees  of  Celsius  during  twenty- 
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four  hours,  so  that  only  fifteen  minutes’  applica- 
tion of  fresh  steam  is  required  the  next  day,  in 
order  to  begin  the  operation  again.  As  hot 
water  is  used  for  cooking,  the  food  in  the 
kettles  is  prevented  from  being  burnt.  The 
air-tight  vessels  disallow  evaporation  : they  thus 
retain  the  full  flavour  of  the  material,  and  there 
is  no  damp  in  the  kitchen  either.  The  gases 
emanating  from  the  fireplace  in  the  steam- 
boiler  are  used  for  heating  the  roasting-oven. 
In  one  word,  this  apparatus  is  the  cooking- 
machine  for  public  kitchens,  and  it  costs  only 
one- third  of  the  price  of  that  which  previously 
had  captivated  me  so  much  ! I really  hailed 
this  new  one  with  sincere  delight ! Its  price 
was  moreover  only  about  600/. 

b.  In  consequence  of  advocating  the  intro- 
duction of  Captain  Becker’s  cooking-machines, 
the  board  and  ivages  of  a fireman  had  equally 
to  be  provided  for  in  the  account. 

c.  The  consumption  of  'water  and  gas  had  to 
be  calculated  for  here  at  a considerably  higher 
rate , in  consequence  of  introducing  the  new 
improvements.  All  cooking  will  be  done  as 
mentioned  before , by  hot  water , heated  by  the 
steam  boiler,  but  much  hot  ivater  will  be 
drawn  from  the  hot-water  taps  in  the  waiting - 
hall , in  order  to  keep  the  food  hot  during  ther 
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time  it  is  carried  home.  Some  saving 9 however, 
may  be  made  by  arrangements,  which  lead  this 
hot  water  during  the  cold  season  first  through 
the  hot-water  stoves  in  the  dining-hall,  in  order 
to  warm  this  room,  then  back  to  the  boiler,  and 
at  the  end  to  the  hot-water  taps  in  the  waiting- 
hall.  Thus  the  fuel  for  the'  dining-hall  could 
be  saved.  But  the  recurrence  to  these  taps 
wrill  occur  three  times  a day.  It  will  be  also 
consumed  in  the  ivash-house  (another  improve- 
ment on  my  original  plan),  and  should  be 
liberally  allowed  for  baths  to  everybody  be- 
longing to  the  permanent  kitchen  staff.  Cal- 
culating therefore  the  combined  consumption 
for  cooking,  cleaning,  &c.,  at  6000  gallons  daily 
in  each  kitchen,  and  every  1000  gallons  at  the 
average  price  of  6d.,  54 1.  at  the  least  must  be 
allowed  for  this  item. 

As  I have  advocated  in  this  book  a limited 
issue  of  roast  meat  on  those  days,  when  fresh 
meat  is  on  the  bill  of  fare,  the  expense  for  the 
use  of  gas  for  frying  and  roasting  purposes  has 
to  be  increased  in  proportion,  although  part  of 
this  ought  to  be  recovered  by  the  higher  price  to 
be  laid  upon  such  dishes  of  roast  meat. 

14.  The  next  table  will  bring  the  large  body  of 
statistics,  which  I have  been  obliged  to  lay  before 
the  public,  to  a conclusion.  It  will  show  the — 
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Estimate  of  Capital  required  for  starting  each  of  the  ten  Sample  Kitchens  of  the  National  Public  Kitchen 

Comoany. 

Table  XIX. 
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The  ten  sample  kitchens,  started  with  the  aggregate  capital  of  54,000?.,  would  thus  bring  19,000?.  net  profits  = 35T85  per  cent. 
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I have  constructed  Table  XX.  with  some  dis- 
trust as  to  my  faculty  of  doing  it  correctly.  I 
had  to  deal  here  with  many  items,  which,  as  they 
are  not  yet  tested  by  experience,  could  not  be  put 
into  figures  without  a good  deal  of  guessing.  I 
however  have  done  my  best  to  avoid  fancy  work. 

A.  The  income  from  the  morning  and  evening 
sale,  and  from  that  of  beverages  at  noon,  for 
example,  can  be  at  present  only  vaguely  esti- 
mated. So  I supposed  that  with  time  every  one 
of  the  2000  noon  customers  would  be  induced 
by  the  cheapness  of  the  articles,  to  consume  in 
the  dining-hall,  or  to  fetch  from  the  kitchen, 
these  morning  and  evening  meals  as  well. 

That  will  not  be  the  case  to  the  full  extent  and 

«/ 

at  the  beodnninof ; alloivances  must  therefore  be 
made  in  the  subsequent  calculation  in  order  to 
approach  reality.  Thus  2000  customers  at 
morning,  noon,  and  evening  = 6000  customers 
during  313  days  = 1,872,000  transactions. 
Should  every  single  transaction  be  performed 
with  a profit  of  only  0'25 cl.  ( = 1 farthing)  for 
the  kitchen,  which  is  undoubtedly  a very  mo- 
derate estimate,  1950/.  would  thus  be  gained. 
But  considering  again  that  .the  supposition  is 
an  uncertain  one,  I put  only  600/.  into  the 
account,  and  I am  sure,  that  thus  I have  under- 
estimated the  real  profits  in  the  long-run. 
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With  the  same  intention,  viz.  not  to  promise 
too  much,  I calculated  the  income  from  bones 
and  from  the  lavatories,  below  probability. 
For,  with  regard  to  bones,  I have  taken  into 
account  only  such  as  will  be  left  from  fresh 
meat,  whilst  I have  omitted  to  estimate  such  as 
may  be  saved  from  salted  meat  or  fish.  With 
respect  to  the  lavatories,  again,  I have  assumed 
that,  according  to  the  district  in  which  the 
kitchen  may  have  been  built,  there  will  be  300 
to  500  customers  at  noon  in  the  dining-hall 
daily,  and  250  to  400  floating  in  and  out  during 
the  evening.  It  may  be  almost  a certainty  that 
77  of  these  (about)  700  people,  thus  frequenting 
the  hall  during  one  single  day,  will  make  use  of 
these  accommodations. 

B.  Nor  did  I put  into  the  account  the  consider- 
able profits  arising  from  preparing  “ pulse  ” 
with  Captain  Becker’s  new  apparatus. 

G.  Equal  difficulties  arose  from  the  estima- 
tion of  the  probable  expenditure  in  certain  items. 
The  expense  for  gas,  for  water>  for  soap  in  the 
lavatories  or  in  the  ivash-house,  &c.,  are  very 
difficult  to  foresee. 

I nevertheless  felt  obliged  to  venture  into  such 
a calculation : firstly,  because  th e final  financial 
results  could  not  be  well  obtained  otherwise; 
secondly,  in  order  to  allow  the  public  the 
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opportunity  of  judging  by  themselves  of  what 
I have  estimated  rightly  or  wrongly ; and  thus, 
thirdly,  to  facilitate  the  endeavour  of  starting 
such  kitchens.  But  in  order  to  bring  the  net 
profits  on  paper  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those 
in  reality,  I allowed,  as  a kind  of  safety-valve, 
ample  funds  (miscellaneous,  40/. ; unprovided 
for,  81/.)  out  of  which  unforeseen  expenses,  or 
such  for  underrated  items,  can  be  taken.  Thus 
I strongly  believe,  that  whatever  oscillation 
between  “too  much”  and  “too  little  ” with 
regard  to  the  single  items  may  occur,  the  final 
result  will  be  tolerably  right,  nay,  rather  short 
of  what  profits  the  business  will  produce  in 
fact.  But  as  matters  stand , 35*185  per  cent, 
must  be  considered  as  a highly  satisfactory 
percentage  for  money  invested. 

15.  I may  be  allowed  to  make  here  some 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  use  of  these  net 
profits.  It  should  be  set  down  in  the  rules, 
that  the  shareholders  should  never  be  allowed 
to  receive  more  -than  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum 
interest  for  their  shares,  wThich  is,  considering 
the  security  of  the  investment,  a handsome 
allowance.  Another  ten  per  cent,  per  annum 
during  the  first  ten  years  should  be  put  into 
the  reserve  fund,  as  it  is  necessary  to  raise  this 
fund  quickly  to  the  height  of  the  original  start- 
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ing  capital,  because  that  district  which  can  be 
considered  as  a poor  quarter  par  excellence 
to-day,  may  thoroughly  have  lost  this  feature 
after  ten  years,  leaving  thus  no  further  work 
for  such  a kitchen.  This,  however,  will  oftener 
be  the  case  in  the  city  than  in  the  suburbs. 
Should,  such  a course  be  adopted,  there  would 
remain,  from  the  19,0007.  profits  of  the  ten 
kitchens,  still  7120/.  for  other  purposes.  It  may 
be  wise  to  use  2J  per  cent,  of  these  net  profits 
( = 4757.),  partly  for  purchasing  annuities , or 
some  similar  provisions  for  the  future,  partly 
for  extra  gratuities  for  zeal  and  good  conduct 
of  the  170  persons  (including  the  directresses) 
permanently  engaged  in  the  kitchens,  in  order 
to  heighten  their  interest  in  the  work.  Those, 
however,  who  should  leave  their  places  before 
the  completion  of  a four  to  five  years’  service, 
ought  to  lose  this  benefit.  The  remaining 
66457.,  i.e.  6647.  10s.  for  each  kitchen  district, 
could  be  spent  according  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  “ public  delegates,”  either  for  each  single 
district  separately,  or  for  a certain  group,  or 
for  all  of  them  in  one  common  object.  The 
financial  benefit  which  thus  could  with  time  be 
bestowed  upon  the  customers  would  amount  to 
such  6647.  + 2707.  dividends  (see  IV.  14,  end), 
or  about  9407.  ready  money,  and  5091  portions 
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for  destitute  people  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
“ lady-delegates”  in  each  kitchen  district  a year. 

16.  Capital  results ! I hear  the  reader  say, 
hut  would  it  not  be  wiser  not  to  aim  at  such  high 
profits,  and  rather  lessen  the  price  for  every  por- 
tion ? Our  working  population  live  under  such 
strained  circumstances  that  every  farthing  saved 
is  of  importance  to  them. 

Quite  true  ! But  there  is  another  side  of  the 
question  to  be  considered  as  well.  677,000 
portions  are  to  be  prepared  in  every  kitchen  a 
year  : if  each  of  them  should  be  sold  at  one  far- 
thing less,  the  nett  profits  would  be  diminished 
by  705h  Is.  8 d.  a year,  i.e.  about  the  sum  which 
could  be  saved  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
customers.  There  would  consequently  remain, 
after  paying  the  interest,  scarcely  as  much  as 
fully  to  endow  the  reserve  fund  with  ten  per 
cent .,  provided  that  no  drawback  occurred  during 
the  whole  of  the  working  year,  in  which  case 
this  fund  would  suffer  still  more.  But  it  is  not- 
likely  that  no  “ accident  ” will  occur.  The 
development  of  the  business  to  its  full  extent 
will  take,  for  example,  some  time,  consequently, 
so  much  profit,  as  calculated  in  the  table,  will 
not  be  made  during  the  first  year.  The  differ- 
ence wmuld  therefore  have  to  be  taken,  either 
from  the  money  which  is  provided  for  the 
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dividends,  or  from  that  for  the  reserve  fund,  an 
unlucky  step  anyhow ! For  the  promised 
height  of  the  dividends  must  be  paid,  in  order 
not  to  shake  the  confidence  in  the  enterprise, 
which  will  require,  at  the  least , two  to  three 
millions  of  pounds  before  the  whole  of  our 
working  population,  living  in  the  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdon,  are  provided  for  with  food 
from  such  public  kitchens,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
there  is  on  the  other  hand  every  reason  for 
speeding  the  accumulation  of  a strong  reserve 
fund,  as  I have  shown  above. 

Moreover,  'provision  should  he  made  in  some 
way  by  which,  in  time  of  excessive  distress, 
efficient  help  can  be  given  quickly  and  before 
the  official  machinery  is  set  into  motion.  For, 
hard  as  the  fate  of  our  working  men  is  already 
under  usual  circumstances,  it  is  infinitely  harder 
when  they  have  falleii  ill  or  are  out  of  work , by 
no  fault  of  their  own.  Our  papers  abound 
with  police  reports  of  such  heartrending  cases. 
Now,  magnificent  as  private  charity  is  in 
England,  yet  poverty  grows  larger  every  year, 
and  the  means  of  defeating  it  flow  slower  and 
slower.  The  vehement  struggle  for  existence 
which  our  London  hospitals  have  to  undergo 
just  now,  may  be  the  best  proof  of  the  fact. 
Our  working  population  ought  therefore  to  be 
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“managed”  somehow  or  other  into  insuring 
themselves  to  a certain  degree  against  such  acci- 
dents.22 For  few  of  the  poor  have  taken  steps 
to  provide  themselves  against  the  hardships 
connected  with  illness,  and  there  is  moreover 
no  insurance  against  being  out  of  work.  But 
should  a sum  of  about  664L  yearly  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  “ delegates,”  a world  of 
good  could  be  done  amongst  the  4000  to  5000 
inhabitants  of  every  kitchen  district. 

But  the  question  of  lessening  the  price  of  every 
portion  is  well  worth  discussing , when  the 
kitchens  have  worked  for  a year  or  tivo,  and  the 
business  has  been  allowed  to  be  fully  understood. 
For  I am  sure  that  far  higher  profits,  than 
those  I have  shown  in  this  book,  can  be  realized 

22  I am  fully  acquainted  with  the  beneficial  work  carried  on  in 
this  direction  by  the  Friendly  Societies  and  similar  organizations. 
But  only  well-to-do  workmen  can  afford  to  pay  the  regular  con- 
tributions, and  thus  to  insure  themselves  against  accidents.  The 
by  far  greater  mass  of  from-hand-to-mouth-living  people  are  pre- 
vented from  participating  in  the  benefits  offered,  partly  by  ignorance," 
partly  by  indolence,  partly  by  the  uncertainty  and  smallness  of 
their  daily  earnings. 

Nor  do  I think  that  this  mode  of  ^Mim-insurance,  advocated  here, 
can  be  stigmatized  with  the  remark  of  “taking  from  Peter  in  order 
to  give  to  Paul.”  For  every  member  of  our  working  population  is, 
under  the  present  uncertain  state  of  industry  and  commerce,  sub- 
jected to  the  possibility^  of  being  occasionally  thrown  out  of  work 
for  weeks,  nay,  even  for  months,  and  the  official  relief  machinery 
cannot  be  praised  as  being  over-zealous  in  bringing  the  much- 
required  help  in  such  cases.  (The  Author.) 
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in  time.  The  importance  of  developing  the  en- 
terprise to  such  an  extent  that  all  purchases 
can  be  made  on  the  largest  wholesale  scale  will 
be  felt  in  this  instance  as  icell. 

VI.  The  Bill  of  Fare. 

1.  By  advocating  the  introduction  of  public 
kitchens  in  England,  I intended  to  show  the 
means  by  which  the  average  nutrition  of  our 
working  population,  but  particularly  that  of 
their  families,  could  and  ought  to  be  raised. 
For,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  tea,  bread 
and  cheese,  with  the  addition  of  all  kinds  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  form  the  chief  and  almost 
only  kinds  of  solid  and  liquid  nourishment 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  townspeople  in 
this  country. 

It  seems  therefore  of  utmost  importance  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  future  Board  of  Directors 
to  the  very  prominent  point  of  arranging  the  bill 
of  fare  in  a rational  manner.  For  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  feeding  men  and  cooking 
their  food  have  become  nowadays,  thanks  to  the 
progressing  sciences  of  physiology  and  chemistry , 
a science  as  well.  This  will  soon  be  understood 
from  the  following  considerations  : — 

2.  Many  savants  have  tried  by  successive 
experiments  to  ascertain  and  to  fix  by  figures 
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the  nature  of  the  nutritious  elements,  which,  the 
recuperative  powers  of  the  human  body  daily 
require.  The  human  body  is  a machine  like 
any  other.  The  process  of  digesting  food  is 
nothing  but  a process  of  burning  the  fuel,  by 
which  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of  men 
are  kept  working.  That  is  thus  far  common- 
place, of  course  ! But  the  recognition  of  the 
nature  of  the  nutritious  elements,  and  the 
calculation  of  the  least  quantity  of  food,  which 
the  human  body  requires  for  performing  this 
physical  and  mental  work  efficiently , represents 
a very  considerable  amount  of  brain  and  other 
work. 

But  in  order  to  put  this  intelligence,  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  welfare,  into  practice,  there 
is  also  required  the  knowledge  of  the  general  taste, 
and  of  the  average  means  which  working  people 
can  afford  to  pay  for  their  bodily  sustenance. 
These  four  points,  combined  with  the  previous 
statement  of  the  average  ivholesale  market  prices 
of  the  place  must  necessarily  form  the  basis  for 
the  work. 

T shall  try  to  explain  what  has  been  done  in 
this  direction  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty 
years. 

As  Prussia,  by  her  geographical  position,  had 
been  obliged  to  keep  a large  army,  and  as  her 
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means  for  this  requirement  had  been  very 
limited,  the  greatest  care  had  to  be  taken  to 
make  the  most  of  the  little  money,  which  could 
be  expended  for  the  rational  bodily  sustenance  of 
every  soldier.  From  the  first  rude  and  unscien- 
tific experiments  of  aspiring  or  well-wishing 
captains  and  majors,  to  raise  the  standard 
nutrition  of  their  men,  the  attention  of  the 
Medical  Staff  of  the  army  was  step  by  step 
drawn  towards  this  highly  important  question. 
Encouraged  by  His  Majesty,  the  present 
Emperor,  these  endeavours  proceeded,  and  their 
results  were  propagated  in  the  army  ; whilst  at 
the  same  time  Her  Majesty  the  Empress,  highly 
interested  in  the  same  question  with  regard 
to  the  poor,  has  tried  since  1866  to  benefit  these 
classes  by  starting  public  kitchens  in  Berlin, 
where  cheap,  sufficient,  and  good  dinners  with 
meat  and  vegetables  could  be  had  for  1 \d.  the 
half,  and  for  2 \d.  the  full  portion.  I learn  from 
a book,  “ Berliner  Yolkskuchen,”  published  in 
1883  by  Mrs.  Lina  Margenstern,  a lady  who  with 
indefatigable  energy  has  worked  for  many  a 
year  for  the  public  good  in  war  and  peace,  that 
from  July,  1866,  to  October,  1882,  28,620,399 
portions  have  been  sold  in  these  establishments. 

With  time,  the  idea  of  offering  cheap  and 
good  dinners  to  the  public  was  carried  out,  not 
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only  in  the  principal  places  in  Germany,  but 
also  in  the  neighbouring  countries.23  All  of 
them,  however,  were  based  upon  the  simple 
idea  of  selling  to  single  persons  cheap,  good,  and 
satisfying  meals  to  be  taken  on  the  premises, 
by  purchasing  the  raw  material  on  a wholesale 
scale.  But  little  regard  was  for  years  taken  of 
the  steadily  advancing  scientific  discoveries. 

These,  however,  had  continually  progressed, 
and  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  untiring  experiments 
of  Professor  Dr.  Koenig  in  Munster,  that  a new 
and  bright  light  was  at  last  thrown  upon  the 
matter  by  his  book,  “ Chemie  der  menschlichen 
Nahrungsmittel.”  This  will  soon  appear  from 
the  following  extracts.21 

Men’s  food,  leaving  aside  its  mineral  elements, 
consists  chiefly  of  three  groups  of  nourishing 
substances,  viz  : — 

A.  Protein  or  albumen  ; 

B.  Fat; 

C.  Hydrates  of  carbon  (starch,  dextrine,  and 
sugar). 

These  three  groups  are  however  represented 
. in  different  proportions  by  the  various  kinds  of 

23  For  instance,  at  Brunswick,  Bremen,  Giessen,  Koningsburg, 
Tilsit,  Bromberg,  Halle,  Karlsruhe,  Breslau,  Dresden,  Striesen, 
Stuttgart,  Vienna,  Liibeck,  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Biga,  Warsaw,  &c.,  &c. 

24  The  following  is  taken  from  Captain  Becker’s  leaflet,  “ The 
Food  Question.” 
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raw  material.  Animal  food  differs  widely  in  finis 
direction  from  vegetables,  as  it  does  also  in  price. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  state  : — 

A.  How  many  parts  of  such  alimentary 
substances  a grown-up  man  daily  requires  for 
sustenance. 

B.  How  many  of  such  alimentary  substances 
are  comprised  in  the  different  kinds  of  raw 
material. 

G.  The  average  market  price  of  such  raw 
material  as  is  best  suited  to  the  cheap  and 
wholesome  nutrition  of  the  masses. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  has  been  proved  by  nu- 
merous experiments,  that  there  are  required — 

Grammes.  Ounces. 

A.  Albumen  . . 100  to  120=  3*52  to  4*22. 

B.  Fat.  . . . 50  „ 60=  1*76  „ 2*11. 

G.  Hydrates  of 

carbon  . . 500  „ 600  = 17*60  ,,  21*12. 

The  second  point  has  been  ascertained  by  un- 
tiring researches,  and  laid  down  in  long  tables. 

The  average  market  prices  must  be  of  course 
calculated  in  every  individual  case.  But  Dr. 
Koenig  succeeded,  by  combining  these  three 
factors  in  an  ingenious  way,  to  use  them  for 
practical  purposes.  He  arrived  at  the  money 
value  by  multiplying  the  albuminous  substances, 
which  a certain  kind  of  raw  material  contains, 
by  five,  the  fat  by  three,  and  the  hydrates  of 
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carbon  by  one.  By  summing  up  the  figures  thus 
won,  he  arrived  at  the  number  of  “ units  of  nutri- 
ment,By  then  dividing  this  figure  by  the 
average  market  price  of  the  special  stuff  at  the 
special  place,  he  ascertained,  how  many  of  such 
“ units  ” can  be  purchased  for  a certain  sum. 
I may  be  allowed  to  explain  this  calculation  by 
a few  examples. 

A.  Mutton  contains:  Water , 48  to  75  per  cent.; 
albumen  (average)  (16  per  cent.  16  x 5 “80  units 
of  nutriment).  But  it  contains  also  fat  (average) 
21  per  cent.  (21x8  = 63  units  of  nutriment); 
hydrates  of  carbon , almost  none.  Total  of  units , 
143.  The  price  of  mutton , at  Berlin,  is  put 
down  by  Captain  Becker  to  amount,  when  pur- 
chased on  a wholesale  scale,  to  13 d.  for  2 lbs. 
13  : 143  = 11 ; i.e.  11  units  of  nutriment  in  the 
form  of  mutton  can  be  purchased,  at  Berlin,  for 
Id.,  or  110  units  for  10 d. 

B.  God  (fresh) : Water  80  to  82  per  cent.; 
albumen  (average)  16  per  cent.  (16x5  = 80 
units);  fat  (average)  0*3  per  cent.  (0’3x3  = 
0*9  units);  hydrates  of  carbon , almost  none. 
Total  of  units,  80‘9.  Brice  of  2 lbs.  = Id.  7 : 80’9 
zzll*56  ; i.e.  11'56  units  = Id.,  or  115'6  = 10(Z. 

0.  Potatoes : Water,  75  to  76  per  cent; 

albumen  (average)  1*5  per  cent.  X 5 — 7 ’5  units; 
fat  (average)  0*2  per  cent,  x 3 = 0*6  units ; 
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hydrates  of  carbon  (average)  21  per  cent,  x 1 = 
21  units.  Total  of  units,  29 *1.  Price  of  2 lbs. 
=z0'6d.  i.e.  485  units  can  be  purchased  with 
lOd. 

In  the  next  instance,  it  had  to  be  ascertained, 
how  many  units  of  the  different  kinds  were 
represented  by  the  daily  rations  of  rye-bread , 
and  coffee  for  breakfast  which  every  soldier 
received  from  the  Government  (for  I beg  to 
remind  the  reader,  that  the  whole  movement 
of  this  question  originated  from  military  emer- 
gencies), and  how  to  make  good  the  necessary 
daily  total  by  a rational  composition  of  the 
dinner  and  supper . 

I shall  here  give  an  extract  of  a part  of 
Captain  Becker’s  leaflet,  “ Beitrag  zur  Theorie 
und  Praxis  des  Kochens,”  in  order  to  demon- 
strate this  calculation,  but  I beg  to  remark, 
that  the  prices  quoted  therein  are  such  as 
have  been  paid  by  the  military  authorities  and 
the  directors  of  the  public  kitchens  at  Berlin,  and 
that  the  weight  of  course  is  German  weight.26 

Every  soldier  is  to  have : Albumen  100 
grammes,  fat  50  grammes,  hydrates  of  carbon 
500  grammes  a day,  or  : (100  x 5)  + (30  x 3) 
+ (500  x 1)  — 1150  units  of  nutrition. 

He  receives  750  grammes  of  bread  daily 

25  1 ounce  = 28’35  grammes. 
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representing:  Albumen  50  grammes,  fat  10 
grammes,  hydrates  of  carbon  360  grammes  = 
640  units. 

He  moreover  is  provided  with  coffee,  8 grammes, 
and  chicory,  2 grammes  daily ; representing 
together:  Albumen  1 '00,  fat  0*9  7,  and  hydrates 
of  carbon  3' 00  ( = 10*91  units  of  nutriment) . 

Consequently  the  combined  ration  of  bread 
and  coffee  furnish  the  body  daily  with : — 

Albumen  51*00,  fat  10*9 7,  hydrates  of  carbon 
363  ( = 650*91  units),  leaving  albumen  49, 
fat  39*03,  hydrates  of  carbon  137  ( = 499*09 
units),  to  be  supplied  by  the  dinner  and  evening 
meal.  The  following  two  reports  from  the 
kitchen  of  a regiment  in  Berlin  wull  best 
show  how  that  has  been  done  : — 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table,  referring  to 
the  first  day’s  dinner,  that  the  total  of  albumen 
was  deficient  by  6*1  grammes,  and  that  of  fat  by 
10*83  grammes,  whilst  hydrates  of  carbon  were 
abundant.  A milk  soup  was  therefore  given  in 
the  evening. 

The  second  day’s  account  shows  that  the 
total  of  albumen  was  lacking  by  22*44  grammes, 
and  hydrates  of  carbon  by  19*6  grammes.  Cheese, 
or  potatoes  and  salted  herring,  could  have  been 
usefully  introduced  as  supplement. 

I hope  to  have  succeeded  in  making  under- 
stood the  way,  by  which  the  theory  of  a rational 
nutrition  of  man  has  been  successfully  carried 
out  in  a great  many  barrack,  hospital,  prison, 
public,  and  other  kitchens  on  the  Continent. 
The  accounts,  by-the-bye,  are  not  any  longer 
made  out  there  in  kilogrammes,  but  only  and 
solely  in  “ units  of  nutriment.” 

3,  But  not  only  the  way  of  nourishing  men , 
but  also  the  mode  of  cooking  the  food  for  this 
purpose,  have  been  put  by  the  progressing 
knowledge  of  chemistry  on  a new  basis. 

Captain  Becker  rightly  pointed  out,  that, 
although  the  chief  purpose  of  cooking  any  raw 
material  whatsoever  is  to  make  it  tasty  and 
digestible,  yet  different  kinds  require,  not 
only  from  their  chemical  composition,  but  also 

k 2 
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according  to  the  special  purpose  they  are  cooked 
for , different  treatment , and  consequently  different 
degrees  of  heat. 

There  are,  he  says,  four  distinct  purposes  in 
cooking  : — 

A.  In  order  to  make  the  solid  stuff  tender  and 
digestible , in  which  case  the  stuff  itself  is  the 
object , and  the  water  used  for  this  purpose  is 
only  tlie  means  of  obtaining  tlie  end  (e.g. 
meat) ; 

B.  In  order  to  dissolve  the  solid  stuff  in  the 
ivater,  that  this  dissolved  stuff,  together  with  the 
water,  may  form  the  food  (e.g.  pea,  bean,  and 
lentil  pies,  or  such  or  similar  soups,  &c.) ; 

G.  In  order  only  to  draw  the  nourishing 
substances  out  of  the  solid  stuff,  in  which  case, 
after  obtaining  this  end,  the  stuff  is  removed, 
and  the  remaining  extract,  mixed  with  the 
water  which  is  used  to  this  purpose,  represents 
the  food  (e.g.  soups  prepared  from  bones, 
&c.) ; - 

D.  By  roasting,  the  stuff  is  intended  to  be 
made  tender  and  digestible,  by  the  mere 
influence  of  heat,  but  no  water  at  all  is  used. 

But  in  order  to  obtain  either  of  these  ends,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  regard  to  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  special  stuff  as  well. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  men’s  food 
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chiefly  consists  of  albumen , fat , and  hydrates 
of  carbon. 

But  albumen , when  subjected  to  a heat  of 
more  than  70  to  75  degrees  of  Celsius  (=  158 
to  167  degrees  of  Fahrenheit)  coagulates,  and 
thus  becomes  indigestible.  With  raw  material 
chiefly  representing  albumen,  e.g.  meat,  milk, 
&c.,  the  appliance  of  only  a moderate  tempera- 
ture is  therefore  indicated. 

Fat  melts  at  70  degrees  of  Celsius  (=  158 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit),  but  it  endures  even  a 
much  higher  degree,  when  worked  upon  in 
air-tight  vessels,  without  loss  of  weight  or 
decomposition  of  its  elements. 

Hydrates  of  carbon  require  boiling  heat  (100 
degrees  of  Celsius,  or  212  degrees  of  Fahrenheit), 
as  the  fine  husk,  surrounding  each  molecule  of 
starch,  requires  a high  degree  of  heat  in  order 
to  burst  it  open.  Potatoes,  peas,  beans,  &c., 
must  therefore  be  treated  in  this  manner. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  enter  into  this  question  in  a 
yet  more  exhaustive  manner,  as  I do  not  intend 
to  write  a cookery-book.  But  the  consequences  to 
be  dra/wn  from  the  explanations , as  given  above , 
are  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  deliberations 
and  decisions  of  the  future  Board  of  Directors. 

I have  been  advocating  in  this  book,  over  and 
over  again,  the  necessity  of  raising  the  average 
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standard  of  nutrition  of  our  working  population, 
including  their  families,  by  offering  them  cheap, 
satisfactory,  and  nourishing  food  in  public 
kitchens.  I have  loudly  recommended  Captain 
Becker’s  cooking-machine,  as  thoroughly  re- 
sponding to  all  which  can  possibly  be  expected 
from  an  apparatus  for  this  purpose.  I have 
furthermore  tried  to  show  the  scientific  principles 
on  which  the  nutrition  of  men  should  be  based, 
and  drawn  attention  to  the  rational  mode  of  pre- 
paring food  for  them.  But  it  needs  not  only  the 
understanding  of  a new  thing,  but  also  the 
knowledge  of  the  rational  way  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  applied,  and  in  this  case  the  customer's 
habits  must  be  regarded  as  being  also  an 
eminent  factor. 

It  cannot  possibly  be  doubted,  that  the 
introduction  of  the  public  kitchens  for  offering 
cooked  food  will  soon  be  much  appreciated.  It 
nevertheless  will  destroy  old,  time-honoured 
habits,  and  such  a transition  from  the  one  to  __ 
the  other  state  cannot  be  effected  without  a 
great  deal  of  shaking  heads,  discussion,  nay, 
even  heartburnings.  But  I have  also  proposed 
the  introduction  of  a better  mode  of  preparing 
vegetables,  and  I have  given  the  cogent  reasons 
for  it  at  great  length  in  an  early  part  of  this 
book.  This,  however,  represents  another  shock 
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to  the  palatal  prejudices  of  the  masses.  I there- 
fore do  not  believe  that  the  public  would  be 
able  to  endure  more,  all  at  a time.  F or  the  full 
execution  of  the  rational  mode  of  nutrition,  as 
shown  above,  requires  the  extensive  use  of 
beans,  peas,  and  lentils  in  the  form  of  pies  or 
soups,  as  they  represent,  considering  the  price, 
the  highest  content  of  units  of  nutriment  of  all 
vegetables.  But  pulse  is  not  at  all  liked  in 
England ; nor  are  soups. 

Without  therefore  losing  sight  of  the  ideal  end , 
i.e.  the  gradual  importation  of  this  rational  nutri- 
tion of  the  customers , by  offering  them , one  day  to 
come , such  breakfasts  and  suppers  as  would  be 
necessary  for  completing  the  “ units  ,”  given  by 
the  dinners , up  to  the  necessary  total , the  future 
Board  of  Directors  ought  at  the  beginning  to 
content  themselves  with  the  solution  of  the  first 
part  of  the  task , as  described  above , leaving  it 
to  the  customers 5 choice,  to  enjoy , as  heretofore, 
their  tea  or  coffee  with  bread,  butter,  cheese, 
sausages,  Sfc.,  as  their  fancy  may  induce  them  to 
do,  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

A7 II.  Additional  Remarks. 

The  few  remaining  remarks  may  still  contain 
some  useful  hints. 

I.  The  “stock,”  required  for  preparing  the  vege- 
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fables  in  a more  tasty  and  nourishing  style  than 
heretofore,  can  be  gained  in  plenty  from  the 
minor  parts  of  the  carcasses,  but  particularly  by 
stewing  the  bones  which  are  left  from  the  pre- 
vious day’s  issue.  As  only  meat  and  edible  fat  are 
issued  with  every  portion,  the  whole  of  the  bones, 
i.e.  1*25  cwt.  a day,  will  remain  disposable  for 
that  purpose.  The  expense  for  dripping,  fat,  and 
lard  will  probably  be  very  moderate,  when  cook- 
ing is  done  with  due  regard  to  avoiding  waste. 
We  have  furthermore  learnt  from  the  very 
instructive  lectures  of  the  indefatigable  Miss 
Barnett,  of  the  National  Training  School  of 
Cookery,  how  well  fish-bones  can  be  used  for 
similar  purposes,  so  that  extra  expenses  for  such- 
like items  will,  under  a careful  management,  be 
caused  only  to  a very  limited  extent. 

2,  It  maybe  wise  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  such 
shop-owners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
kitchen,  who  are  not  dealing  in  victuals,  for- 
selling  part  of  the  tickets  for  the  noon  delivery. 
For  the  kitchen-directress,  who  alone  ought  to 
be  trusted  with  receiving  the  money  within 
the  premises,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  do  the 
business  of  receiving  and  changing  respectively 
the  money,  and  of  delivering  the  tickets,  say  to 
about  900  people  within  two  hours ; so  much 
the  less  so,  as  the  main  influx  will  take  place 
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within  the  forty-five  minutes  from  11.45  a.m.  to 
12.30  p.m.  Should  each  of  the  shop-owners 
always  receive  the  tickets,  stamped  with  the  same 
numbers,  control  would  be  easily  established. 

3.  Special  care  must  be  taken  against  counter- 
feit tickets.  The  best  wray  of  checking  such 
an  attempt,  may  be,  to  have  the  tickets  made  by 
one  firm  only,  and  at  such  a price  which,  even  by 
wholesale  manufacturing,  nearly  equals  the 
money  which  they  are  meant  to  represent.  The 
greater  outlay  at  the  beginning  will  be  repaid, 
not  only  by  avoiding  subsequent  unpleasant 
disclosures,  but  also  by  the  greater  durability  of 
the  ticket  itself. 

4.  The  money  received  for  the  sale  of  tickets 
ought  to  be  collected  by  the  porter  of  each  kitchen 
in  the  district  daily.  He  would  have  at  the 
same  time  to  return  the  tickets,  delivered  in 
the  kitchen  during  the  day,  to  receive  the  corre- 
sponding money,  and  the  transaction  would 
have  to  be  entered  and  to  be  signed  for  bv  both 
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parties  in  the  collecting-book  and  in  a second 
one,  which  should  always  remain  with  the  shop- 
owner.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  porter  of  the 
head-office  would  have  to  fetch  the  money  from 
each  kitchen-directress,  observing  the  same  for- 
malities ; he  should  thence  carry  it  to  the  bank 

5.  Every  Saturday,  at  10  a.m.,  the  bill  of  fare 
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for  tlie  next  week  ought  to  be  published  by 
advertisements  at  the  kitchen  itself  and  within 
the  district.  The  payment  of  the  purveyors 
for  all  articles,  delivered  during  the  last  week, 
may  be  best  timed  for  every  Monday  noon. 

6.  The  working  order  would  be  this.  On 
the  previous  afternoon  and  evening  the 
vegetables  are  to  be  peeled,  cleansed,  and  picked 
out  respectively.  Next  morning,  from  six  to 
eight,  the  breakfast  is  sold ; at  seven  o’clock  the 
meat  is  delivered,  cut  in  pieces  from  8 lbs.  to 
12  lbs.  by  the  purveyor ; it  is  weighed,  dis- 
tributed for  the  different  rows  of  kettles,  and  put 
on  the  fire ; the  same,  but  later  on,  is  to  be 
done  with  the  vegetables.  At  a quarter  past 
eleven  o’clock  the  food  is  tasted  by  the  kitchen- 
directress,  and  such  gentlemen,  or  lady  dele- 
gates, as  may  be  on  the  premises,  and  is,  if 
approved  of,  given  out  from  half-past  eleven 
till  half-past  one  o’clock.  The  public,  being 
either  provided  with  tickets  from  the  ticket- 
depots  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  after  buying 
them  at  the  window  of  the  establishment,  pro- 
ceed (as  can  be  seen  from  the  annexed  ground- 
plan),  either  to  the  dining-hall , or  to  those 
windows  where  the  food  for  home  consumption 
is  issued ; they  there  deliver  their  tickets  and 
their  empty  vessels  to  the  ladies,  standing  at  the 
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windows,  wlio  affix  on  each  vessel  tlie  number 
showing  tlie  quantity  of  portions  paid  for,  and 
gives  them  then  to  the  kitchen-maid  to  be  filled 
with  vegetables  ; she  hands  them  over  to  another 
maid,  who  adds  the  meat ; after  which  the 
filled  vessel  is  returned  to  the  same  assisting 
lady  standing  at  the  window,  who  hands  it  back 
to  its  owner.  The  same  is  done  at  the  window, 
opening  to  the  dining-hall ; but  here  filled  plates 
with  knives  and  forks  should  be  issued.  ] At  half- 
past one  o’clock  the  premises  are  shut  up,  the 
tickets  and  money  are  counted  by  the  kitchen- 
directress  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  assisting 
ladies  and  the  head-cook,  and  the  amount  writ- 
ten down  in  the  book,  and  certified  by  these  two 
witnesses ; the  remaining  food  is  measured  but 
kept  in  the  kettles  for  evening  sale  (a  particular 
advantage  of  the  new  apparatus  as  the  food 
does  not  lose  either  in  taste  or  volume)  ; the 
books  and  reports  are  finished ; the  tickets  sold 
by  the  shopkeepers  are  sent  to,  and  the  money 
fetched  from,  them  by  the  porter  of  the  kitchen  ; 
the  vegetables  to  be  prepared  for  the  next  day 
are  to  be  weighed  out  to  the  head-cook,  who 
has  to  supervise  their  preparation  ; the  reports 
and  ready  money  which  had  come  in  during  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  are  delivered  to  the 
porter  of  the  head-office,  when  calling  ; and  the 
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kitclien  is  opened  again  from  6.30  to  9 p.m.  for 
the  evening  sale.  After  closing  it,  the  accounts 
for  these  transactions  are  made  up  and  the 
rooms  cleaned. 

This  would  be  in  general  the  working  order 
in  each  kitchen. 

7,  But  as  the  directors  would  thus  receive 
daily  the  results  of  the  whole  of  the  day’s  work, 
they  would  be  able  closely  to  follow,  not 
only  the  profits  of  the  whole  business,  but  also 
those  proceeding  separately  from  every  single 
kitchen.  By  comparing  the  results  they  would 
be  able  to  control  the  efficiency  of  the  work  in 
every  establishment,  to  discover  errors,  neglect, 
or  unfair  dealing,  &c.,to  remedy  this;  and  they 
would  be  able  also  to  settle  every  following 
week’s  bill  of  fares  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  results  attained,  and  to  the  likings  of  the 
public  taste.  Finally,  they  would  be  prepared 
likewise  to  meet  at  any  time  unfounded  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  the  customers  or 
delegates  by  the  indisputable  force  of  figures. 

8,  I have  suggested  at  the  appropriate  place , 
that  the  enterprise  could  be  made  with  time  the 
“ nucleus  ” of  an  efficient  official  and  private 
charity. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  studied 
the  question  of  poverty  and  the  means  of  assist- 
ing it  in  the  right  way,  that  providing  destitute 
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people  with  labour  is  the  best,  and  feeding  them, 
if  labour  be  not  obtainable,  is  the  next  best,  of 
all  rational  ways  of  helping  them ; giving  them 
ready  money  in  hand  being  the  worst  of  all. 

Now  the  664Z.  extra  surplus  which  I pro- 
posed yearly  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
delegates,  represent  42,000  portions,  or,  com- 
bined with  the  5091  portions  offered  to  the 
assisting  lady  delegates  for  their  work,  47,091 
portions  for  such  relief  work  in  each  kitchen 
district.  Should  then  the  authorities  and  the 
ivealthy  inhabitants  of  every  town,  instead  of 
handing  ready  money  to  destitute  people,  buy 
such  relief  tickets  from  the  kitchens  and  offer 
them  for  distribution  to  the  “ delegates,”  a very 
efficient  and  salutary  almonry  could  be  esta- 
blished. For  the  fifteen  to  twenty  delegates, 
living  more  or  less  within,  or  in  the  next 
neighbourhood  of  the  district,  would  be  in  the 
position  of  looking  after  the  state  of  things  in 
every  individual  case,  to  judge  for  themselves, 
either  if  immediate  help  is  required  or  to 
advocate  relief  on  the  part  of  the  united  body 
of  the  district  delegates ; they  would  thus  soon 
discover  not  only  the  speculating  and  unworthy , 
but  also  the  bashful  poor,  of  whom  there  are 
many  more  than  the  general  public  may  be 
aware  of.  They  could  thus  bring  relief  where  it 
is  really  needed  and  deserved,  and  last,  but  not 
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least  they  could  make  the  allowance  an  efficient 
means  of  educational  influence.  Fora  room  may 
look  ever  so  barren  and  poor,  yet  it  can  be  kept 
clean  ; the  windows  may  be  ever  so  small,  but 
they  can  be  washed  and  opened  from  time  to 
time,  and  so  on.  Should  thus  the  order  and 
cleanliness  of  the  dwellings  be  made  the  chief 
condition  for  granting  relief — a very  quick  step 
towards  healing  this  burning  sore  in  the  life  of 
our  poor  could  be  effected. 

9,  It  is  evident,  that  such  expensive  kitchens 
cannot  be  started  in  small  places  ivitli  only  one 
or  two  hundreds  of  customers  a day . The  pro- 
moters will  therefore  have  to  arrange  matters 
accordingly.  A small  house  with  a cellar,  a kit- 
chen, containing  the  smallest  size  of  Captain 
Becker’s  cooking-machines,  with  roasting-oven 
and  necessary  outfit ; a small,  decent  dining- 
room; a small  store-room  and  office,  one  bed-  and 
one  sitting-room  for  the  well-trained  cook,  will 
be  sufficient.  The  management  must  be  done  by 
a gentleman  or  a lady,  who  would  have  to  be 
on  the  premises  from  early  in  the  morning  till 
about  2 p.m.,  to  supervise  the  quality  of  the 
raw  material  and  the  work,  and  would  have  to 
conduct  the  accounts.  One  or  two  helping 
ladies  would  have  to  give  their  assistance  during 
the  noon  issue.  It  would  depend  on  local 
circumstances,  as  to  whether  breakfasts  and 
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suppers  may  be  offered  as  well.  The  price 
for  a portion  must  be  calculated  beforehand, 
according  to  the  local  prices  of  the  raw  material. 
The  profits  would  have  to  bear  the  rent,  the 
accumulation  of  the  sinking  and  of  a small 
reserve  fund,  the  wages  of  the  cook  and  of  the 
kitchen-maid.  But  even  in  such  small  estab- 
lishments the  regard  for  cleanliness,  homeliness, 
and  inviting  looks  should  never  be  lost  sight  of! 

VIII. — Conclusion. 

Not  long  ago  the  papers  abounded  also  with 
articles  ventilating  the  question,  “ What  shall 
we  do  with  our  boys  ?”  All  sorts  of  answers 
were  proffered,  but  the  greater  number  were  to 
this  effect ; “ Let  them  go  into  business  : let 
them  be  butchers,  grocers,  greengrocers,  fish  or 
cheesemongers,  &c.  Then  they  are  sure  to 
make  their  way  towards  wealth.  What  is  the 
good  to  spend  thousands  for  their  education  as 
lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  &c.,  when  promotion 
in  these  lines  is  so  very  slow  and  uncertain  ? ” 

This  outburst  of  public  opinion  involved 
unmistakably  the  recognition  of,  and  a kind  of 
submission  to,  the  treatment  which  the  general 
public  is  receiving  on  the  part  of  the  purveyors 
of  their  daily  necessaries. 

Strange  to  say,  our  neighbours  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel  were  almost  at  the  same 
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time  loudly  complaining  of  sucli  treatment. 
Their  wrath,  formerly  directed  against  their 
nobility,  had  in  the  course  of  time  slowly 
shifted  towards  a very  different  portion  of 
society — they  were  inveighing  against  the  inof- 
fensive t£  bourgeois  ! ” Poor  innocent  fellow  ! 
It  is  not  the  individual  who  is  in  fault  for  this 
unbearable  state  of  things,  it  is  the  mode  of 
conducting  business  altogether  which  our 
modern  commerce  has  slowly  drifted  into  ! 
That  is  to  be  changed  fundamentally.  And 
such  a change  is  in  no  other  field  of  greater 
importance  than  in  that  of  supplying  our 
labouring  classes  with  food  ! 

Should  I have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
succeed  in  disclosing,  by  means  of  this  book, 
the  right  way  of  doing  so,  I should  be  only 
too  glad,  for  such  public  kitchens  will  then 
soon  spring  up  by  hundreds — a kind  of  quiet 
and  blissful  revolution  in  the  nutrition  of  our 
labouring  classes  would  be  brought  about, 
much  hunger  and  misery  would  be  appeased, 
and  much  hatred  converted  into  thankfulness  ! 

And  for  the  sake  of  so  much  good,  that  could 
be  thus  effected,  the  Author  will  perhaps  be 
forgiven  any  errors  of  detail  he  may  have  com- 
mitted in  this  book  by  trying  his  forces  at  such 
a gigantic  task ! 
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